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for a world-view on the issues that are timeless—the meaning of 
life, the challenge of death, the purpose of suffering, the significance 
of the individual, his relation to society, and the goal of history. In 
order to advance this enterprise of spiritual discovery of our time 
this Journal has been projected. It will be primarily concerned with 
the philosophy, ethics, and religion of Judaism as a factor in the 
contemporary world... 

We are committed to the proposition that Judaism has positive value 
today for Jews and for the world... At the same time, we dissociate 
ourselves from the dangerous tendency toward the hardening of party 
lines on the contemporary Jewish scene... The members of the Board 
of Editors, like their associates among the Contributing Editors, belong 
to every school of Jewish life or to none. The trends popularly refer- 
red to as Orthodoxy, Conservatism, Reform, Reconstructionism, as well 
as others that as yet have no specific names, have their advocates 
among us, though no institution or movement is officially represent- 
ed... Undoubtedly, our differences will find expression in these pages, 
but we shall be at one in opposing the dogmatism which takes for 
granted that one’s own particular standpoint has a monopoly on 
truth and the authoritarianism which would suppress any contrary 
point of view. 
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significant to say and the ability to say it well. New and unconven- 
tional interpretations, whatever their standpoint, will be welcomed 
from every source, for we share the conviction of the Talmud that 
“Both these and the others are the words of the living God.”—From 
the introductory article by Robert Gordis, “Toward a Renascence of 
Judaism” in Vol. I, No. 1. 
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FERDYNAND ZWEIG 


here is little doubt that the myth of 
Jewish Socialism among the masses 
of Israeli workers is, at present, a little 
weakened and dulled. It has lost its 
former glamour, its quasi-religious zeal 
and flavor, its pristine beauty. It now 
wears the respectable beard of an old 
warrior. But still the myth persists and 
maintains a considerable potency of its 
own. 
What are the basic elements of this 
myth? First of all, let me state some of 
the characteristic features of Jewish So- 


Israeli Socialism, like so much else in 
Israel, bears it own peculiar physiogno- 
my. Its social and ideological origins, the 
historical and contemporary factors that 
have moulded it into its present shape, 
its roots in the Jewish ethos and the 
moral crisis in which it now finds itself 
—these form the ambit of Dr. Zweig’s 
essay. Prior to World War II, the author 
served as Professor of Political Economy 
at the University of Cracow, Poland. He 
was Visiting Professor of Labor Rela- 
tions at the Hebrew University (1953- 
1956). Among hts most recent publica- 
tions are The British Worker (Penguin 
Books, 1952), Productivity of Trade 
Unions (Blackwell, Oxford, 1951) A 
number of his works have been trans- 
lated into Dutch, German, Spanish and 
Japanese. Dr. Zweig presently resides in 
London. 


cialism in Israel derived from its origin 
in the Golah. 

Israeli Socialism originated among the 
Jewish immigrants from Eastern Europe, 
more specifically, Poland and Russia. 
The mentality, the conceptions and the 
ideology of an East European Socialist 
of middle class or lower middle class 
origin were the seed-plot of Israeli So- 
cialism. Even to-day, the standard bear- 
ers of Socialism are of Polish and Rus- 
sian origin, and the same is true of His- 
tadrut officials. This East European ori- 
gin is extremely important for the un- 
derstanding of Israeli Socialism. The 
phraseology, the basic ideas and theories, 
the penchant for what is called Princi- 
pien-Reiterei, the peculiar art of reason- 
ing in terms of finely formulated prin- 
ciples, are all of East European origin. 

In order to understand Israeli Social- 
ism, we would really need to study the 
history of East European Jewish Social- 
ism up to the Russian Revolution of 
1917, with its constant splits and divi- 
sions, quarrels and internal feuds on 
finely reasoned points of dogmas and 
theories. 

In Russia, prior to the First World 
War, there were four major Socialist par- 
ties: the Bund, the non-Zionists or anti- 
Zionist Socialist Party, and three parties 
of Labour Zionism; 1) The Zionist So- 
cialist Party (Nahun Syrkin, Jacob Lesc- 
zynski, W. Laski-Bertoldi, Niger, Tcher- 
nichov; 2) The Poali-Zion of Ber Boro- 
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chov; 3) The Sejmists (or Serp, which 
was the Russian abbreviation for Jew- 
ish Socialist Workers’ Party). The three 
Labour Zionist Parties have shown dif- 
ferent degrees of saturation of Marxian 
ideas, different degrees of dilution of 
Marxism, starting with the full blown 
Marxism of the Zionist-Socialist Party, 
up to a practically non-Marxian trend in 
the “Sejmists”’. 

Strangely enough, we have mutatis 
mutandis a replica of this set-up in Is- 
rael. We have one non- or anti-Zionist 
Party (The Communist Party), and 
three Labour Zionist Parties (Mapam, 
Achdut Avoda and Mapai), with prac- 
tically the same gradation and dilution 
of Marxism, starting with the fully 
blown Marxism of Mapam, up to a weak 
dilution of Marxism in Mapai. 

The second large fact about Israeli 
Socialism is that it originated among the 
Jewish intelligentsia and middle class; 
and even to-day, it is true that the stand- 
ard bearers of Israel Socialism come from 
this class. So it is hardly a working-class 
movement which came into being, but 
a Socialism of the intelligentsia and the 
middle or lower middle class. The Jew- 
ish Socialists were artisans and owners 
of small workshops, or students of Yeshi- 
vot or Talmud Torah. Hence, it is not 
surprising that Jewish Socialism was al- 
ways, perhaps, more in fact than in 
theory, of a liberal brand, often petty 
bourgeois in character. What appealed 
to the Jew in Socialism was liberty, 
equality, and fraternity, the tenets of 
the French Revolution, and he meant 
by them, primarily, freedom from any 
sort of discrimination, be it economic, 
social, religious, ethnic, racial or indivi- 
dual. It meant for him a rational society 
based on principles of reason and logic 


and the belief in such society went very 
well with the Jewish belief in Reason 
(with capital R). It meant for him, a 
humanistic society, a society based on 
the dignity of man, on the sacred rights 
of every human being—and the Jew had 
to fight hard for recognition of his rights 
as a human being—and again, the belief 
in such society coincided with his basic 
belief in the sacred dignity of man. It 
meant for him, also, the realization of 
the dreams of his prophets, and a trans- 
lation of the sacred phrases of the Torah 
into the language of modern secularism. 
Socialism was for him a sort of mod- 
ern Messiah, a collective name for sal- 
vation, for the deliverance from bondage 
into the land of eternal glory. 

So Socialism was for the Jew much 
more than mere nationalization of pri- 
vate property, or socialization of the 
means of production. In fact, the pro- 
gram of socialization of private proper- 
ty never possessed, in the very nature 
of the interests of its middle class (or 
lower class) supporters, a great appeal 
to the rank and file. Jewish Socialism 
was not the Socialism of the proletarian 
who does not know property and has no 
regard for property. It is rather a mid- 
dle class version of Socialism. 

So it is not surprising that the So- 
cialistic parties in Israel do not claim 
or press for socialization or nationaliza- 
tion of industry. The demand, often 
made by the bourgeois, that the large 
complex of Histadrut industries should 
be taken over by the State, is resented 
and rejected by the Socialist parties. 
They do not even favor the formation 
of State Labour Exchanges, the forma- 
tion of a State Health Service in place 
of that operated by the Histadrut. Here, 
there emerges again the old-age distrust 
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of the State apparatus. Why the State? 
We can do, on a voluntary basis, what 
the State does elsewhere. Why should 
the State take over farms? We have vol- 
untary collections, co-operatives, kibbut- 
zim and Moshavim. So the Israel ver- 
sion of a Socialistic society is definitely 
not State socialism or State capitalism. 
It is the Socialism of free independent 
producers, who join hands together and 
voluntarily renounce private property in 
the form of the means of production, 
placing themselves under the discipline 
and patronage of a larger communal or- 
ganization like the Histadrut. 

The same fact accounts for the char- 
acteristic mixture of materialistic and 
idealistic philosophy, of collectivistic and 
individualistic traits of Israeli Socialism. 
It has a materialistic shell and idealis- 
tic kernel. One could say, also, it has 
a collectivistic shell and individualistic 
kernel. Strange as it may sound, the Jew 
never loses himself completely in his so- 
ciety. He remains individual. This char- 
acteristic of Jewish Socialism in Eastern 
Europe has been frequently reported. 

Lev Martov (pen name for Juli Osi- 
povitch Zederbaum), a Jewish Socialist 
in the 1890's in Vilna, and himself an 
orthodox Marxist, gives in his Memoirs 
the following description of Socialistic 
Jewish Youth, at that time: “We were 
surprised to learn that the whole trend 
of their social mind was directed on 
idealistic lines, that their Socialism bears 
the imprint of abstract utopianism, and 
that the idea of class struggle was ab- 
solutely alien to them”. “Whilst we 
looked upon them as men who had to 
move the whole working class, as a tool 
in the hands of the revolutionary or- 
ganization, they considered themselves as 


individuals who have outgrown the 


and created a new cultural 
milieu”’.! Mutatis mutandis the same 
may be said of Israeli Socialism. It is a 
Socialism of individuals, each having an 
opinion of his own and his own stand- 
point. And, again, the kernel of the 
movement is idealistic, even in those 
parties that profess the orthodox mater- 
ialistic philosophy of history. How could 
it have been otherwise in a movement 
which regards itself as part of the Zion- 
ist movement as a whole? 


masses 


And here we come to our next point: 
the unique mixture of Socialism and 
Zionism; or, in other words, Socialism 
and Nationalism. It is a strange histori- 
cal coincidence which, after all, may be 
only a stratagem of the genius of his- 
tory that the two most potent and most 
fateful movements of the Jewish masses, 
Zionism and Socialism, were born at the 
same time, actually in the same year. 
The first Zionist Congress in Basel, in 
September 1897, gave birth to Zionism 
as a political movement, while an As- 
sembly in Vilna in October 1897 gave 
birth to the first Jewish Socialist move- 
ment, ““The Bund”. The two movements 
revolutionized the existence of the Jew- 
ish masses in Eastern Europe. They both 
contributed to the rise of the masses, to 
their political, cultural and social activ- 
ization, and produced the most potent 
release of national energy. They were at 
loggerheads with each other, and thus 
profoundly influenced each other. The 
Bund became more national, while Zion- 
ism became infused and permeated by 
Socialism. But ultimately the national 
idea proved stronger, both by virtue of 
national feelings and by virtue of fate- 
ful historical events, and what, finally, 


1A. L. Patkin, The Origins of the Russian 
Jewish Labour Movement, Melbourne, 1947. 
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emerged victorious on the battlefield of 
warring movements, and on the cemetery 
of Jewish life in Eastern Europe, was 
Labour Zionism, or Zionist labour. 
The Socialists who came to Aretz with 
the Second Aliya, were not only Social- 
ists, but also Zionists, actually Zionist 
pioneers. If you would have asked them 
what was more important for them and 
more enduring, Socialism or Zionism, 
they would not know what to answer, 
and probably they would say both. They 
could have remained in their country 
of origin and fought the battle for So- 
cialism, if they were content to be just 
Socialists. Vladimir Medem, the leader 
of the Bund, cried to them with sarcasm: 
“Farewell and don’t look back...” 
“Turn your back on our life, on our 
struggle, on our joys and sorrows. You 
have decided to desert the Galuth”. The 
Galuth patriot and the Socialist of the 
Bund looked upon the Zionist pioneer 
as a double deserter, as a deserter from 
the Galuth-fatherland, and as a deserter 
from true undiluted Socialism. But the 
Zionist-Socialist pioneer thought other- 
wise, he regarded his Socialism as the 
only Jewish-Socialism possible anywhere, 
under the conditions of Jewish existence. 
For him there was no possibility to 
build Jewish Socialism in the Galuth, 
since there was no opportunity for the 
Jews to develop their own working 
classes except in Zion. How could a Jew- 
ish peasant, a Jewish builder, a Jewish 
industrial worker, compete with the na- 
tive traditional working classes? Besides, 
what was one to do with the persistent 
process of non-proletarization or de- 
proletarization of the Jewish masses in 
the Galuth? On the other hand, there 
was also no possibility of building Zion 
without Socialism. The link with the 


land could only be forged by labour, 
blood and sweat, not by capital and 
profit. Then there was the emotional 
element, the promise and excitement of 
building a new society from the very 
foundation—without destroying the exist- 
ing one. Instead of fighting other peo- 
ple’s battle, the Socialist pioneers 
dreamt: he would demonstrate to the 
world what Socialism should look like, 
how to translate the dream into reality. 
At the same time, he would set himself 
free and bring Socialism to his people 
and fulfill the prophecy. All the strong- 
est emotional and historical forces of 
our modern age, the nationalistic, so- 
cialistic, and, the subconscious deeper, 
religious forces, combined to form a 
most powerful release of Jewish energy 
in the twentieth century producing a dy- 
namic rejuvenated Jewish society. So 
Zionist Socialism in Eastern Europe was 
a unique movement. It was an “emigra- 
tion-socialism” which, when it reached 
Israel, changed into immigration-social- 
ism, into a venture of colonization and 
immigrant absorption. 

In order to create a Socialistic socie- 
ty, the basic elements or the basic ma- 
terial for such a society had to be creat- 
ed. The soil had to be created for the 
nation, as the soil was non-existent, im- 
migration had to be prepared and or- 
ganized in masses, as there was still a 
biological vacuum in the land, as far 
as Jews were concerned, and the nation, 
itself, had to be formed out of those 
multi-colored tribes and cultures of the 
Jewish commonwealth, and what was 
even more difficult, a mass of shopkeep- 
ers, peddlars, and intellectuals, had to 
be converted into a class of toilers and 
workers. The task, itself, was superhu- 
man and its slow realization entailed a 
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daily battle with all the factors enumer- 
ated above. This struggle brought about 
a considerable modification of the origi- 
nal ideal, about which later. 

These national aspirations moved the 
Jewish Socialistic movement even furth- 
er away from strict Marxist lines, im- 
bibed in East European lands. Pure 
Marxism was, in fact, never popular 
with the Jewish Socialist, who combined 
Zionism with Socialism. First, he remem- 
bered what Marx had written about the 
Jews (in his offensive, spiteful article, 
“Zur Judenfrage” of 1844). Then, all 
the Marxists tried to prove to him that 
going to Palestine was a reversion from 
Marx to Hegel. Where were the mate- 
rialistic, historical forces which would 
make Jews move from rich industrial 
countries to primitive backward coun- 
tries? Isn’t that pure voluntarism in con- 
tradiction to dialectical materialism? Is 
not the national dream a reversion to 
primitive and false ideology, to the 
ideology of the bourgeois? Why preserve 
the paraphernalia of a dying society? 
And the struggle with the Arabs, would 
it not involve Jewish Socialism in per- 
manent loss of Socialist faith, as a uni- 
versal faith? The Jewish Socialists an- 
swered these arguments as best they 
could. Still, the fact remained that Jew- 
ish Socialism in the Israel edition was 
never, and could not be, true to Marx. 
The whole foundation of Marxism un- 
alterably contradicted its basic vision. 

In the Zionist-Socialist alloy, there 
was one additional element which needs 
special emphasis. An English, or Ger- 
man intellectual who became a Social- 
ist could be active among English and 
German workers without becoming a 
worker himself. But there were hardly 
any workers in mass for a Jewish So- 


cialist intellectual to work upon. How 
does one build a Socialist society with- 
out workers? He, himself, had to turn 
worker; he, himself, had to take up 
physical toil and drudgery in agricul- 
ture, in building, industry, transport, 
and anywhere else. And that loomed as 
a superhuman, mystic, and romantic 
task. How transform a man of brain 
into a man of brawn? How persuade a 
man who can earn more an easier way 
to toil and sweat in the severity of the 
Israeli climate for very little? So Jewish 
Socialism, from its very inception, de- 
veloped the myth of salvation through 
toil and sweat. Perhaps not so much 
Marx and Engels were fathers of Jew- 
ish Socialism as Rousseau and Tolstoy. 
The call “back to land and nature”, to 
turn away from the artificial life of the 
city, from the life of exploitation and 
speculation, to the simple life of the 
village, to love of nature, to the com- 
munion with nature, was part and par- 
cel of Jewish Socialism. In this way, it 
assumed high spiritual tone and aspi- 
rations. This “back to nature” move- 
ment was deemed the key to salvation 
of both the individual and Israel. Gor- 
don, Berel Katzenelson, Brenner and the 
Israeli poets, sang the glory and dignity 
of labor, hoping for deliverance of Is- 
rael’s fate and character, through work 
and toil. The new working class would 
be the actual Redeemer. The time for 
a “Moses, our Teacher” (Moshe Rabei- 
nu) had passed, but there was a col- 
lective Moshe Rabeinu, the working 
class, which had discovered the dignity, 
the pride, the glory and the redeeming 
qualities of toil and labor on its own 
land. The latter, too, would be redeemed 
from double bondage, from bondage to 
foreign hands, and from the bondage 
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of sloth and waste. Soil, work and toil, 
or even the combination of sweat, soil, 
toil and blood would accomplish the 
miracle. (Work in the conditions of 
Aretz was impossible without watch- 
tower and without watch-fire, without 
the rifle in the hand of the ploughman.) 

Thus, in a way, Jewish Socialism in- 
volved the reversal of the usual social 
values. To wear cheap, coarse garments, 
to show chipped, puffed-up hands, to 
face the hardships of Spartan life in the 
labor camp with a smile, to clench one’s 
teeth in hard, strenuous labor, to bat- 
tle with the hammer and the sickle, in 
breaking the stones on the swamps of 
the soil, that was real distinction and 
real pride. The tables had been turned, 
and all those soft men, accustomed only 
to battling with pen and pencil, vied 
with one another to appear as born and 
bred workers. The jobs of secretaries, 
accountants, or organizers, were regarded 
as nothing but soft, cushy jobs, and 
were assigned, not to those who excelled 
in brains, but to those who were physic- 
ally handicapped, who were unable to 
do a man-sized job. Among the pioneers, 
anyone could really perform these tasks, 
if it came to that, but no one with dig- 
nity and pride, who could toil in the 
fields, or on the roads, was prepared to 
do them. The managerial level of or- 
ganization was delivered over, not to the 
ablest men; these wanted to be full fledg- 
ed laborers, in fullness of their status, 
making a full contribution to the sal- 
vation of their people. Besides, that was 
the way of casting off the old, worn out 
garments of the Golah, and entering the 
new world. European ghettos centred 
around the synagogue and the cheder 
and the small shop. The work in the 
sun and air, in contact with nature, 


meant not only freedom and adventure, 
but also casting away of everything re- 
minding them of the Golah, turning 
their back on the past, and facing the 
future as brand new men. 

This attitude was the foundation of 
the specific wage structure, as developed 
by the Histadrut, a wage structure with 
hardly any wage differentials for white 
collar workers, doctors, lawyers, techni- 
cians, academic workers in general. Be- 
sides, even the laws of supply and de- 
mand supported this policy. Why pay 
higher wages to doctors, if many of them 
had to work on the farm, or on the road, 
and those who got the job as doctors 
were thankful to be so fortunate as to 
be allowed to work in their own pro- 
fession, and on such cushy jobs, as com- 
pared with stone breaking or plough- 
ing. The doctor was just a worker, like 
anyone else, with a temporary assign- 
ment to medicine, but who could be 
transferred again to manual work, if 
necessity arises. This basic attitude pre- 
vailed until recent years, when the laws 
of supply and demand started to work 
in favor of the intellectuals and encour- 
aged them to revolt. With the formation 
of the State and its many duties and 
tasks, and with the mass immigration 
of a Oriental population lacking its own 
intelligentsia in the modern sense, the 
need for professionals and academically 
trained personnel grew apace. 


Il 


This in nuce was the program of 
Jewish Socialism as imported by the 
young pioneers into Israel. Now let us 
see how the actual conditions of life in 
Aretz affected this program, deflecting it 
from its envisaged course, in one or the 
other direction, or leading it into new 
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paths, or accentuating some of its fea- 
tures instead of others. In this new real- 
ity, there were some basic factors which 
substantially affected the course of Jew- 
ish Socialism. Foremost among them 
were the following factors; the Arab 
question; the dependence on outside 
help from the Golah; the state of per- 
manent emergency, and finally, the con- 
stant flow of Oriental immigration. 

Let us review these factors, one by 
one. Socialism means internationalism, 
stress on international brotherhood and 
solidarity. Actually, this aspect forms 
the main lines of distinction between 
Socialism and National Socialism, or 
Fascism. This has been recognized in 
all Socialist movement, and particularly 
by Jewish Socialists. Nowhere else can 
we find such strong insistence and such 
tenacious emphasis on the principles of 
internationalism, as in Jewish Socialism. 
The tenets of international solidarity 
and brotherhood were emphatically 
stressed by all Jewish Socialists. In fact, 
nowhere else can we find so profound 
an interest in international organiza- 
tions and conferences as in Israel. This 
emphasis had its roots in the visions and 
utterances of the Prophets. Now comes 
the Arab question, an extremely hard 
nut to crack for the Jewish Socialist en- 
countering the international issue of So- 
cialism face to face. 

What to do with the Arab worker? 
To start with, the Arab worker did not 
want to participate in the Jewish labor 
organization. Why should he? There 
was no common language, bond or cul- 
ture between Jew and Arab. The Jew- 
ish worker was mistrusted by the Arab 
worker who looked upon him as a com- 
petitor. What was called Kibush Avo- 
dah, (the conquest of work) by the 


Jewish worker, militated by its very na- 
ture against the employment of the Arab 
worker. Employment opportunities were 
small, almost non-existent, and even Jew- 
ish landowners preferred the hard work- 
ing, in many ways more efficient, cheaper 
and more disciplined Arab worker, with 
his very low standard of living, to the 
Jewish worker who was new to the job, 
and who had greater demands and re- 
quirements. In the long run, the devel- 
opment of the country brought to the 
Arab workers greater prosperity and a 
higher standard of living, but the day to 
day practice meant not only the clashes of 
arms, but also actual competition and 
rivalry between Jewish and Arab work- 
ers. So the Histadrut had to develop its 
organization as a purely Jewish move- 
ment, although it had also an Arab sec- 
tion, as an appendix. Needless to say, 
the Arab :tmbroglio weakened the inter- 
national accent and overtones of Israeli 
Socialism. The effect was intensified, as 
the Arab-Jewish feud became sharper 
and more violent. The same collapse, 
witnessed by international Socialism on 
the world scene in the field of inter- 
national solidarity and brotherhood, was 
witnessed in the internal front of Jew- 
ish Socialism at home. The cold winds 
of brutal national feuds had frozen the 
still unripe fruit of Jewish Messianic 
hopes expressed in the modern version 
of international Socialism. 

The second significant factor, deflect- 
ing Jewish Socialism from its program- 
matic course, was the economic backward- 
ness of the country as expressed in lack 
of employers. It was well and good to 
become a worker. But a worker needs an 
employer, as much as an employer needs 
workers. The employer is a “dialectical 
counterpart” of the worker, to use a 
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Marxian phrase. So the problem was not 
only to create a class of workers but, 
also, to create employers themselves. 
When the Histadrut was formed in 
1920, it had two possibilities; either to 
favor the creation of a separate class of 
capitalists, outside Histadrut, or to 
create their own employment opportun- 
ities by using all funds available with- 
in their own organization. They decided 
upon the latter course. Among the im- 
migrants, even among the young pion- 
eers, there were some who had brought 
their savings, or their equipment, with- 
out knowing what to do with either. In 
most instances, neither capital nor equip- 
ment were sufficient to start anything 
worth while, and certainly not sufficient 
to offer employment opportunities to 
others. Histadrut, not wanting to lose 
these little streams of funds, or to ex- 
clude them from the realm of her ac- 
tion, took the initiative and organized 
them into working men’s co-operatives. 
In this way, it launched the first build- 
ing, industrial and transport co-opera- 
tives; at first in a small way, and then 
growing larger and larger, until the 
“Histadrut Kingdom” was created in all 
its imposing stature. In the field of agri- 
culture, the Kibbutzim and Moshavim 
were also the only practical possibility 
of beginning a productive life, in face 
of hardships, Arab hostility and lack of 
security, lack of water and soil, lack of 
equipment, amenities, individual funds, 
lack of skill and working tradition, etc. 
An individual Jewish settler in an Arab 
village was actually out of the question; 
an individual farmer in a new settle- 
ment would have to battle singlehand- 
ed, deprived of all communial resources. 
Also, the emotional and psychological 
factors, lack of adjustment to new sur- 


roundings, operated in the same direc- 
tion. An isolated worker, deprived of 
all cultural amenities in strange sur- 
roundings, would feel lonely and _ lost. 
The Kibbutz or the Moshav was the 
only practical possibility, considering the 
actual conditions, which satisfied not 
only the deep ideological aspirations of 
the youth of the Golah, but which, at 
the same time, answered the practical 
difficulties of the time and place. In this 
way, the imposing edifice of the Jewish 
co-operative Histadrut movement grew. 
To-day, it covers seventy percent of Jew- 
ish mixed farming, half of the building 
industry, and one-fourth of manufac- 
turing and the largest part of transport; 
all in all, producing about one fourth 
of the national income in Israel. 

We have already indicated that con- 
sidering the human material which went 
into the making of Jewish Socialism it 
is understandable why it has emerged 
as a kind of co-operative Socialism. Its 
co-operative character grew stronger and 
stronger under the conditions of Israel. 

Israeli became centred 
around strong co-operatives, tending to 
spread further and futher and, if possi- 
ble, to conquer the whole field of em- 
ployment opportunities. It is not State 
Socialism which is aimed at—turning 
workers into wage and salary earners of 
the State—but making them independent 


Socialism 


workers-owners. This co-operative ver- 
sion of Socialism can be regarded as a 
typically Jewish version, because it ac- 
corded well with the general craving of 
the Jew to be independent, to be his 
own boss. It is not the State which 
would replace the private employer. 
(The State was always a foreign entity 
in the eyes of the Jew.) The commu- 
nity, in its entirety, is far superior to 
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the State, which is only its outward 
Shell, today in this, tomorrow in anoth- 
er wrapping. What is essential is the de- 
struction of the whole “employer-em- 
ployee relationship”. Everybody should 
be his own employer. Of course, this crys- 
tal clear gospel was far from simple. The 
co-operatives grew in time to imposing 
enterprises and assumed, more and more, 
the air and habits of capitalistic ven- 
tures with an array of wage and salary 
earners who, again, fell into the usual 
pattern of employer-employee relation- 
ship. But the main idea remained the 
nucleus of the program of the worker's 
emancipation. The best theorists of Jew- 
ish Socialism cudgeled their brains how 
to devise schemes of universal signifi- 
cance for co-operative relationship in in- 
dustry, or in transport, similar to those 
developed in the Kibbutzim or Mosha- 
vim, and how to apply the co-operative 
principle to modern large-scale indus- 
trialism, which would satisfy the require- 
ments of efficiency and productivity, on 
the one hand, and the requirements of 
the principle of a “boss to himself’. The 
panacea has not yet been discovered, but 
the experimentation still goes on, with 
an unmistakable trend and direction. 
The third big factor is the Kibbutz- 
experience as such. It is not enough to 
say that Israeli Socialism is a sort of co- 
operative Socialism or tends that way. 
We must consider more specifically the 
Kibbutz experience. We can hardly ex- 
aggerate the role of the Kibbutzim in 
shaping the Socialist movement, or, for 
that matter, the State, itself, out of all 
proportion to the actual strength of the 
Kibbutzim. More specifically, we can call 
Israeli Socialism, Kibbutz Socialism. The 
experience of Kibbutz-life has been de- 
cisive in moulding Israeli thinking on 


the theme of Socialism. (It has been no 
less decisive in Israeli life at large.) The 
Kibbutzim became the spearhead and 
nucleus of the Socialist movement. 

I do not intend here to describe the 
Kibbutz. It possesses many contradictory 
features belonging to different realms of 
being. It is a cross between a large es- 
tate and a village; it possesses features 
of both a large family and a monastery; 
it has the air of a labor camp as well 
as a holiday resort. It displays, also, fea- 
tures of a training camp and a summer 
school, and a first class educational es- 
tablishment. It has something of the 
utopian-like communistic early settle- 
ments in the U.S.A. But it has also some 
features of a military camp of the Teu- 
tonic Knights fighting on the border 
against the Slavs. It has something of 
the character of a permanent discussion 
group and a Jewish Congress, a first class 
political unit. But with all its features 
of a collective, the Kibbutz is a free, 
and in the main, informal association 
of individuals. Men are free to join or 
to leave it at their hearts’ desire. The 
government of the Kibbutz is little for- 
malized and little institutionalized. The 
emphasis is still on the free development 
of personality, and all the faculties and 
gifts of the individual, encouraging all 
sorts of artistic and cultural activities. 
In the Kibbutz, the full personality can 
grow and reach its full stature. Through 
the Kibbutz the potential artist can ex- 
press himself and directly reach his audi- 
ence or recipients. 

We see the many-sidedness of this in- 
tangible new creature of Jewish Social- 
ism, which in its turn, shaped its own 
parent. However, in the Kibbutz experi- 
ence, there is one aspect which is per- 
haps the most important in its effect on 
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Socialist thinking: an existence without 
money. The Kibbutz member receives a 
pittance of pocket money, a few pounds 
a month for his personal needs, and a 
small sum when he goes for a holiday. 
Otherwise, he has not a coin in his pock- 
et, actually he has no wallet or purse. 
He is free of money worries, money pur- 
suits, money thoughts. He has achieved 
perfect security without money. He has 
no need of money. He repudiates it and 
rejects it to the very last. This is the 
type of Jew the Kibbutz forms and 
moulds. It is a challenge and absolute 
negation of Jewish bourgeoisie, of the 
Jewish bourgeois style of life. The Jew- 
ish bourgeois thought excessively about 
money, perhaps no more and no less 
than any other bourgeois in the world, 
but the Kibbutz is certainly the living 
protest against him, denying him his 
values and his very right of existence. 

This aspect of the Kibbutz experience 
is the source of the onslaught of Jewish 
Socialism against the bourgeois, not so 
much in a political or economic or in- 
stitutional sense, but in purely cultural 
and educational meaning. What is at- 
tacked, primarily and nearly daily, is 
the lore of capitalism, the style and 
way of life of the bourgeoisie, what 
is called in Hebrew baal-bathiut, mean- 
ing the sense of possessiveness. Not so 
much capitalism itself is being attacked, 
but the greed and lust for money, the 
desire to accumulate, the love of pos- 
session. The Kibbutznik could exclaim 
with Marx: “Accumulate, accumulate, 
that is the Law and the Prophets” of 
the bourgeoisie, and against this, he 
turns most emphatically. This onslaught 
on the spirit of capitalism, on the spirit 
of the bourgeoisie, goes very well with 
his concern for the moral regeneration 


of the Jewish nation. In this way, Is- 
raeli Socialism became Kibbutz Social- 
ism, a movement concerned more with 
moral regeneration of the Jewish nation 
than with anything else. 

The fourth factor in the new reality 
was the dependence of the whole move- 
ment on outside help, more specifically, 
as it developed in time, on American 
capitalism. The Kibbutzim, the Mosha- 
vim, all those marvelous ventures of 
Jewish ingenuity in transport, industry, 
and building, were not self-supporting. 
The land had to be purchased from the 
Jewish National Fund, the equipment 
and livestock from the Keren Hayesod, 
the losses through many years had to be 
covered by subsidies, loans, contribu- 
tions, from many sources. All these in- 
stitutions had to be nursed, as all babies 
have to be, for a long time. The mon- 
ey, of course, came from foreign capital, 
born and accumulated from what Social- 
ists all over the world call “capitalist 
exploitation”. Here we are confronted 
with the basic paradox: “capitalism 
nursing its basic antagonist’, or Social- 
ism turning to its enemy for aid and 
help. Or, perhaps, both sides, after all, 
did not believe in their enmity, or real 
contradition of interests? Or were Jew- 
ish national sentiments on both sides 
stronger than mere class interests? Were 
both sides not taking part in the same 
pioneering venture of Zion? At any rate, 
the constant dependence on foreign cap- 
ital, from a most consciously and pro- 
grammatically capitalistic country like 
America, produced a marked influence 
on Socialist consciousness and Socialist 
thinking. Even a child, in the most So- 
cialistic rural settlement, was conscious 
of the fact that he was dependent in 


a hundred and one ways on this, that 
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and the other, which actually meant be- 
ing dependent on the pocket of the 
American capitalist. It is possible to 
preach class-struggle at home, and na- 
tional solidarity and harmony abroad? 
Even if it were possible during an elec- 
tion campaign, how far can such a move- 
ment go in this direction, without an 
inner insincerity, out of touch with the 
basic reality of Israel's life. This, again, 
moved Israel's Socialism in the direc- 
tion of an associational and moral move- 
ment, instead of class movement, at 
times giving it even a character of “char- 
ity-Socialism”, somewhat basically in- 
grained in Jewish mentality and prac- 
tice. 

We turn now to what may be called 
the basic realities of the Jewish State, 
centred around the permanent state of 
national emergency. The emergency did 
not arise in 1955 or 1956; it is here as 
a basic permanent situation, not as a 
passing situation. Its acuity may vary at 
times, but the national emergency began 
with the inception of the State, and it 
goes on continuously. The small island 
in the Arab hostile sea, must be ready 
to defend itself for twenty-four hours a 
day, every day in the year, year in, year 
out. Inter arma silent Musae—but so, 
too, must the class struggle. Class strug- 
gles mean a divided house, and a di- 
vided house is fatal. There are some 
economic theorists in Israel, who even 
now speak about class struggles, but 
their voices sound hollow and unconvinc- 
ing. Unity, integration, discipline, are 
demanded, and if they cannot be achiev- 
ed within the present day Israel society, 
a new structure, better suited to the geo- 
political realities, must be created. Ac- 
tually, this is Israel's big problem, for 
it is a far from united society, strong- 


ly integrated and disciplined. In fact, it 
is much too divided for the basic re- 
quirements of national defence. But as 
the main Socialist parties bear the brunt 
of responsibility for the State, the re- 
quirements of defence have again de- 
flected the Socialist movement from its 
line of class Socialism to a more national 
branch of Socialism. 

Finally, the impact of the Oriental 
immigration on Israeli Socialism must 
be assessed. The Socialist movement in 
Israel grew up as a European movement, 
as a movement of Europeans with ideas, 
conceptions and phraseology of their 
counterparts in Europe. But now it is 
confronted, more and more, with a pop- 
ulation with a background, mentality, 
and frame of reference utterly different 
from its own. There can be no one-sided 
imposition of European mentality on 
the Oriental. Such effort would spell di- 
saster. Mapai has already tasted bitter 
disappointment at the last election, the 
first election in which the Oriental pop- 
ulation took part en masse. There must 
be “give and take”; an amalgam of two 
modes of thinking and acting, an Eu- 
ropean-Oriental mixture. In the work- 
ing classes themselves, as far as wage- 
earners are concerned, the immigrants 
from Asia and North Africa, now form 
the majority of manual workers in agri- 
culture and building, and a very large 
proportion in industry and transport, 
growing stronger every day. They have 
joined the Histadrut, an _ ineluctable 
step and, for the most part, the Social- 
ist Parties. But, in fact, they had never 
heard of Socialism, and, indeed, think 
of it in weird terms. They are tradition- 
ally religious, strictly observing the let- 
ter of the Law. In their view, there is 
nothing worth while which either con- 
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tradicts the precepts of the Bible, or 
which is not included in them. Social- 
ism for them means simply: justice and 
charity, as practiced among Jews. Class 
war, class envy, class jealousy? Does not 
that violate the Tenth Commandment, 
which says explicitly: “Thou shall not 
covet thy neighbor’s house, thy neigh- 
bor’s wife, nor his man-servant, nor his 
maid-servant, nor his ox, nor his ass, 
nor anything that is thy neighbor's’. So- 
cialism is all right, but as preached by 
the Prophets. Should not all Jews help 
each other, and give charity freely, so 
as to acquire a Zechuth (merit) in this 
and the next world? This is the basic 
interpretation of Socialism of the Orien- 
tal population. By its very massiveness 
and concentrated weight, it may be- 
come a decisive factor in shaping a mass 
movement like Socialism. This drives 
the movement in the direction of Char- 
ity-Socialism, and Charity-Socialism, as 
already noted, finds ready support from 
other sources as well. 

So the movement, which started orig- 
inally from Marxist Socialism, was first 
transformed into co-operative Socialism 
in an ever increasing degree, and now 
is in danger of turning into Charity So- 
cialism. What, in essence, does Charity 
Socialism mean and how is it expressed 
and practiced in Israel? It means that 
everyone, every establishment, every in- 


stitution, plants and weeds alike, have 
a right to live. Inefficient, badly organ- 
ized firms and establishments must be 
supported, they all need help and sub- 
sidy, so that everyone can live. After 
all, everyone has the right to make a 
living (parnasa). Is not the country 
itself supported by subsidy and charity? 
So why deny the same rights to others? 
In fact, this is the way Socialism is prac- 
ticed to a large extent in Israel to-day. 
“After all, we are all Jews”, and we all 
have the right to make a living. 

This kind of Socialism does not lack 
romantic and sentimental appeal. But it 
has great economic drawbacks which 
may be fatal for the future development 
of the country. In the long run, its mor- 
al drawbacks become more and more 
apparent as many unworthy claimants 
abuse and misuse its principles. 

Like every movement so, too, Jewish 
Socialism finds itself in flux, on the 
waves of great dynamic changes. It has 
travelled a long way from its inception, 
from its first port of departure, and is 
moving swiftly further and further away. 
In what direction it will yet move 
in its journey on the uncharted, stormy 
and perilous waters of the Middle East, 
who can tell? But one thing is certain. 
It will not remain long in its state of 
strong inner contradiction, in which it 


finds itself at present. 





MYTH AND EXISTENTIALISM 


HAROLD M. SCHULWEIS 


 cremmragy has outlived its critics’ 

prognosis for an ephemeral post- 
war existence. The persistence of con- 
temporary crisis alone has established its 
relevance and assured its longevity. The 
catholicity of its appeal, particularly 
amongst religious circles, is evidence of 
its viability. The existentialist approach 
has blanketed a variety of strange bed- 
fellows—conservatives and liberals, theists 
and atheists, fundamentalists and mod- 
ernists. The same jaundiced critics sus- 





The current discussion of existential- 
ism has, up to this point, been carried 
on in terms of either sweeping affirma- 
tion or equally wholesale rejection. The 
author here contends, in an analysis of 
the type of thinking characteristic of 
existentialism’s two leading ideologues— 
Buber and Bultmann—that a confusion 
of categories has rendered the debate 
singularly sterile. A recognition of the 
respective limits and levels of both exis- 
tentialist and naturalist thinking are 
called for. Rabbi Harold M. Schulweis 
was formerly Instructor in Philosophy at 
the College of the City of New York, 
and 1s a frequent contributor to the Re- 
constructionist, the Personalist, the Jour- 
nal of Philosophy and this quarterly. He 
is co-editor of the volume Approaches to 
the Philosophy of Religion. 


pect its popularity to be due more to 
the impression of its inflated vocabu- 
lary and sprawling comprehensiveness. 
But surely existentialism holds no ex- 
clusive claim over philosophic vague- 
ness. 

It may, indeed, be countered that the 
very suppleness of existentialist language 
recommends her adoption. Her expres- 
sions and categories, so strange to the 
academicians, claim to discover a new 
dimension of truth and reality overlook- 
ed by the rigid analysis of traditional 
philosophy and theology. The language 
of commitment, authenticity, dread, anx- 
iety, the use put to myth and symbol— 
appear designed to fill the many inter- 
stices of reality left unobserved by the 
older analysis. The strictures for true, 
false and meaningness propositions have 
put out of view the large and signifi- 
cant twilight areas of ‘existential’ truths.? 

What of these “deeper” truths, hang- 
ing heavy with symbolic meaning? In 
what context is their truth applicable? 
To what sort of status may they proper- 
ly be assigned? How do they affect the 
simpler, literal truths of logic and 
science? 


1 Maurice Friedman, in his comprehensive ex- 
position and analysis of Martin Buber’s philo- 
sophy, thus finds a remarkable “paradoxical 
unity” in the latter’s dialogical theology, and 
commends his “narrow ridge” approach. Mar- 
tin Buber, The Life of Dialogue, pp. 3-7, Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press, 1955. 
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II 


Two leading contemporary theologi- 
cal existentialists have written extensive- 
ly in this new genre. And while Mar- 
tin Buber’s interpretation is largely con- 
cerned with Judaism, as is Rudolph 
Bultmann‘s with Christianity, both men 
assume an amazingly identical philoso- 
phic pose. 

Both are sharply critical of funda- 
mentalist orthodoxy. Both recoil from 
the naive literalism of a supernaturalism 
bordering on bibliolatry. Buber will not 
countenance the Biblical story of mira- 
cles as “the report of a ‘supernatural 
event’, one that severs the intelligible 
sequence of happenings we term natu- 
ral by interposing something unintelli- 
gible.” And Bultmann with equal vigor 
opens his controversial essay with the 
flat assertion, ‘““The cosmology of the 
New Testament is essentially mythical 
in character... a blind acceptance of 
the New Testament mythology would be 
irrational, and to press for its accept- 
ance as an article of faith would be to 
reduce Christian faith to the level of a 
human achievement.” And a bit later he 
specifically rejects the literally held para- 
dox of Jesus’ pre-existence and virgin 
birth, along with his ascension and re- 
surrection. 

Both disapprove the way of dogmatic 
theology. God cannot be proven and 
held by the collar of our catechism. Both 
disavow any mysticism in their philoso- 
phy. The existential encounters they 
speak of are insisted to be natural and 
normal. 


Both repudiate the method and atti- 
tude of religious modernism. For, in the 
liberal’s critique of orthodoxy, lies a ver- 
sion of the same literalist fallacy they 
condemn. To ask for proof, evidence, 


verification of the miraculous events 
held by fundamentalist faith misses the 
whole point of faith. 


III 


We have made mention of what Bu- 
ber and Bultmann are not. More posi- 
tively, we can describe their position as 
occupying the middle road. They offer 
a third alternative to the classic dialec- 
tic of modernists and fundamentalists. 
The old debate asked sharply: Is the 
Biblical event described miracle or mt- 
rage? Is Sinai or the Ascension to be 
explained as natural or supernatural. 
Does the voice of the imperative come 
from God or man? Is revelation discov- 
ery or invention? Does it originate from 
above or from below? Do I make my 
choice alone or with the religious com- 
munity? The questions were posed as 
hard disjunctives. They demanded a 
forthright answer: yes or no. 

The newer, third alternative of reli- 
gious existentialism manages to incor- 
porate both answers. Hovering in limbo, 
one foot planted in the super-natural- 
ist’s heaven, the other on the naturalist’s 
earth, it straddles an answer. The solu- 
tion is found between and beyond. Thus 
the alternative to interpreting miracle as 
fact or fiction is discovered in “saga”, 
the objective enthusiasm of the people 
who experience a natural event “as rev- 
elation vouchsafed to them by God” 
(Buber) . 

Between and beyond invention below 
and revelation from above is the two- 
way avenue of “encounter” and “‘dialo- 
gue”. The choice between individualism 
which “knows only a part of man” or 
totalitarianism which knows “man only 
as a part” is resolved in “community” 
wherein the evils of both are avoided, 
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the strength of each enjoyed. The an- 
swer to the choice of an event classed as 
either myth or history emerges as an “es- 
chatological event” (Bultmann). Be- 
tween a judgement true or false or 
meaningless lies the profound “mythic 
truths”. 


IV 


For this writer, at least, there appears 
a pattern, an implicit methodology be- 
neath the poetic, curiously elastic mid- 
dle terms of religious existentialism. 
There is a logic in existentialism’s un- 
canny ability to reconcile and overcome 
the tensions of this classic religious de- 
bate. Paradoxically—and what is more 
congenial to existentialism than para- 
dox—the very ideology most critical of 
Hegel’s and/or synthesis, reveling in 
its scandalous either/or proclamations, 
turns into a philosophy of reconcilia- 
tion. 

The slipperiness of each term used as 
answer turns upon the nature of exis- 
tential experience. The analysis of exis- 
tentialism attends almost entirely to the 
form, not the content of such exper- 
ience. The religious existentialist ‘‘ex- 
perience”, more frequently than not 
yields a revelation without content, and 
gives forth a meaning and understand- 
ing which offers no knowledge. For the 
existential encounter with God is drawn 
as analogous to the experience of love. 
As Bultmann would have it, “Even if 
we fail to understand it [love] or open 
our hearts to it, it still evokes a kind of 
existential reaction. For to fail to under- 
stand it, to close our hearts to it, to 
respond by hatred—all these are existen- 
tial reactions. For each case, we are no 
longer the same after the encounter as 
we were before it, though that does not 


alter the fact that it is only in encoun- 
ter that it can be seen as love.” 

What counts as relevant and as reli- 
giously significant is the experiential 
form, not the validity of its message nor 
its consequence. The existentialist’s dis- 
taste for speculation and analysis in reli- 
gion has led him to such a passion for 
experience and feeling that the latter 
are readily reified. Buber, like Bult- 
mann, can therefore confidently insist, 
“it is not necessary to know something 
about God in order really to believe in 
Him; many true believers know how to 
talk to God but not about Him.” We 
are concerned with the “how” of experi- 
ence, not with “what” happened or 
whether it happened at all. “Whether 
Sinai was a volcano cannot be deter- 
mined, nor is it historically relevant. 
But that the tribes, gathered at the 
“burning mountain” comprehended the 
words of their leader Moses as a message 
from their God, a message that simul- 
taneously established a covenant be- 
tween them and a covenant between 
Him and their community, is essential- 
ly a historical process, historical in the 
deepest sense.” 


V 


Experience in itself, existential or oth- 
erwise, is armored with enviable immu- 
nity from criticism. No one can contend 
with the reality of my experience. No 
one can challenge the felt pain of my 
toothache, the pounding of my head- 
ache. It is “really” felt. And existential 
experience, like love or a toothache, is 
private. It is known from “inside”. Were 
existentialism to stop here, its position 
would be impregnable. But from this 
initial position it now leaps faithfully 
to a more serious claim. From the in- 
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disputable reality of experience it springs 
to assert the experience of reality. The 
echo of Kierkegaarde’s challenge to ra- 
tionalism, “truth is subjectivity” is un- 
mistakable. 

The prophet and the priest, the mys- 
tic and wise man all experience. But 
what of the madman and inebriate? Do 
they all equally experience reality as 
they all equally really experience? 
Should they disagree amongst them- 
selves, whose experience is to be judged 
“more” real? Who shall mediate conflict- 
ing claims when reason, fact and analy- 
sis are rendered incompetent and irrele- 
vant? Shall the enthusiasm of experi- 
ence advocate and also judge? 


VI 


Two types of answers are presented 
side by side. 

The first is less sophisticated than the 
other. It draws its strength from the ir- 
resistible power which experienced won- 
der turns into faith. We are struck dumb 
with awe. Buber writes, “Something 
happens to us, the cause of which we 
cannot ascribe to our world; the event 
has taken place just now; we cannot 
understand it, we can only believe it.” 
The felt inability to understand an ex- 
perience in natural terms may resemble 
the fallacious argument out of ignor- 
ance; yet in Buber and Bultmann such 
encounters legitimize the birth of faith, 
baptize the holy event. The children of 
Is:ael did not interpret an act of God 
as miracle, they “experienced it as such, 
...as such they perceived it.” 

Naturally there is a risk with such be- 
liefs. But faith, like love, demands risk 
and sacrifice. ‘Real faith... can neither 
be interpreted nor translated; I can 
have it neither explained nor display- 


ed.” Outside the moment of engaged 
encounter, it cannot be remembered or 
offer information. Faith has no need to 
apologize. It has no call to refute or 
argue. Faith, like love, is blind, yet en- 
lightening, at once binding and liber- 
ating, subjective and real, unanalysable 
yet natural, laden with meaning, hope- 
lessly ineffable. 

The second characteristic reply to our 
questions leans more heavily upon exis- 
tentialism’s grand analogy with the ex- 
perience of love. We may ask, “May not 
the Eros of dialogue be little more than 
a projected narcissism?” But for Bult- 
mann and Buber the dialogic encounter 
presupposes the reality of the “other”, 
the true independence of the “thou” 
addressed. The experiences which they 
describe are not monologues of inner 
reflection. And like genuine love, they 
forward self-understanding. 

Bultmann’s paradigm argument from 
analogy is typical for Buber as well. 
“Just as in human contacts the new 
understanding, created by encountering 
another in love and trust is kept pure 
only when it permanently retains its 
connection with the other who is en- 
countered, so, too, the self-understanding 
granted by faith never becomes a pos- 
session, but is kept pure only as a re- 
sponse to the repeated encounter of the 
word of God...” 

Here the persuasive weight of the 
analogy bears down heavily. “Love”, 
“dialogue”, “encounter” are relational 
terms insinuating the reality of the sec- 
ond partner in the “meeting’’. But the 
analogy from love is one-footed. It can- 
not carry him the whole way. For, 
whereas the reality of the “other” met 
in human contact is known publicly, 
understood, at least, in terms of his ob- 
served activities, the reality of the God 
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on the ‘other’ side of the religious dialo- 
gue may be legitimately questioned. The 
knowledge and testing of contact and 
connection on this side of the coin of 
analogy in no way resembles the “purity 
of faith” connected with the “word of 
God” on the other side. 

The possibility of self-deception re- 
mains. Buber and Bultmann have one 
final answer. They must wield virtue 
out of necessity. 


Vil 


The strategy to insulate the character 
of existential experience and interpreta- 
tion calls for assigning them a new Sta- 
tus. Existentialist theology must be set 
beyond the need for secular proof, so 
that its claims are insusceptible to the 
“justifiable criticism of science.” The 
technique requires two steps. The first 
accomplishes a demythologizing of the 
gospels of the Testament, stripping the 
fanciful forms of myth which envelop 
and bury the core of the message (Ke- 
rygma). If “resurrection” is criticized 
because the resuscitation of a corpse of- 
fends our scientific sensibilities, let us 
cheerfully surrender such a faith. Faith 
is not a matter of historical and scienti- 
fic research. Why then should they be 
allowed to conflict at all? But this will- 
ing capitulation of the myth of literal 
resurrection is for Bultmann a rear- 
guard action to stave off the oncoming 
enemy troops of naturalism. Such an ac- 
tion is quite different from that of the 
liberal theologians who sought to purify 
faith by eliminating the false mytholo- 
gies which soon turn into gospel truths. 
Bultmann’s aim is to save “the worldly, 
transcendental character of the divine 
activity”, that is, the existential mean- 
ing throbbing beneath the layers of ac- 
cidental mythic forms. 


The second step introduces the exis- 
tentialist translation of the literal myth. 
Resurrection is turned into an “escha- 
tological event’, an event which pro- 
claims the victory of faith over death. 
With such a faith, we are given to en- 
joy “eschatological existence”; we be- 
come new creatures to whom, for the 
first time is open the possibility of au- 
thentic life. Such existential faith in 
crucifixion and resurrection allows the 
Christian to participate here and now 
in the death and suffering of the past 
and the apocalyptic visions of the age of 
salvation. The truth of such belief is tes- 
tified to by this present, inward experi- 
ence. Such truth is not bound by the 
limits of history or made remote by its 
alleged timelessness. 

Bultmann has accomplished his end. 
For such a faith cannot be described in 
objective terms, mythical or scientific. It 
is placed out of the reach of objective, 
worldly events. 

Nestled in the bosom of personal, pri- 
vative experience, Bultmann can safely 
declare the naturalness of such a faith. 
Miracles are to be experienced existen- 
tially, “not as an interference in worldly 
happenings, but something accomplished 
in them.” For Buber, too, miracle is not 
something “supernatural or superhistori- 
cal, but an incident, an event which can 
be fully included in the objective, scien- 
tific nexus of nature and history, the 
vital meaning of which, however, for 
the person to whom it occurs, destroys 
the security of the whole nexus of na- 
ture and history...” 

We must, then, not be distracted by 
the first stage of the existentialist strate- 
gy. The incredibility of literal, “lower” 
myth which insults our intelligence has 
been skillfully replaced by a sophisti- 
cated, “higher” myth. The former myths 
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were vulgarly anthropomorphic. As a 
consequence, except for the extremist 
fundamentalists, few could miscake the 
symbolic imagery of the “lower” myths 
for the reality it sought to represent. 
But the existentialist mode of expression 
employs symbols without conceptual 
meaning. Their metaphors and symbols 
do not point to other literal beliefs or 
facts but serve rather to evoke a senti- 
ment, a mood with which we cannot 
come to grips. The search for criterion 
of meaning, to discover the hard nucleus 
of truth upon which existential inter- 
pretation is built, is like peeling away 
layers of an onion to find its elusive 
core. 

By removing the myth from the realm 
of objectivity, the existentialist believes 
his substituted faith to be innocent of 
myth. “Sin”, Bultmann argues, “ceases 
to be mere mythology when the love of 
God meets man as a power which em- 
braces and sustains him even in his 
fallen, self-assertive state.” Yet, even on 
Bultmann’s terms, the powers described 
are borrowed from the visible world and 
applied to another world. This aspect 
of theologic mythology Bultmann has 
not escaped and perhaps cannot ever 
hope to avoid. 


Vill 


In his less romantic moods, Santayana 
acknowledges that, “it is not those who 
accept the deluge and resurrection only 
as symbols that are the vital party, but 
those who accept them literally... only 
these can have anything to say to the 
poor... that can refresh them.” 

But Buber and Bultmann, in their ex- 
istentialist interpretations, think to sal- 
vage the piety of orthodoxy without the 
literal supernaturalist beliefs on which 


it depends. They would, likewise, keep 
the intellectual integrity and contem- 
poraneity of modernism, while compro- 
mising their forthright elimination of 
literal myth without remythologizing. 
And we have observed their ingenious 
method of consigning historicity of rev- 
elation and miracles to the shelf of ir- 
relevance. But, sadly enough, they can- 
not have their cake and eat it too. Lit- 
eralist piety, cultivates an innocence of 
belief. Stripped of its moorings in his- 
tory, faith in the miracle must assume 
a different complexion. For the funda- 
mentalist, religion is poetry believed in 
as literal fact. The existentialist, along 
with the modernist, would do well to 
face up to the price which his liberalism 
must cost. 

The pedantry of the literalist, who 
cannot see the metaphor beyond his nose 
repels our sensitive authors. They have, 
however, over-reacted, and _ recoiling 
from its error, themselves fall into com- 
miting what we shall name the fallacy 
of figurativism. It is the converse of the 
literalist fallacy; the error of reading 
back late sophisticated interpretations 
into articles of belief originally taken 
with earnest literalness. It is character- 
istic of existentialist interpretation that 
it is not offered as frank reconstruction, 
but as true translation of the essential 
and initial meaning of the event. Sup- 
ported by the reverent conviction that 
our ancestors simply couldn't have 
meant this literally, the fallacy produces 
some charming theological anachron- 
isms. 

Tolerant men with broad sympathies 
for religion are especially prone to em- 
brace this fallacy. Santayana, for one, 
indulges the myth of resurrection with 
the generous knowledge that the myth 
was originally “accepted because it was 
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understood, because it was seen to ex- 
press reality in an eloquent metaphor. 
The function was to show up some phase 
of experience in its totality and moral 
issue...” As astute a contemporary 
analyst as John Wisdom suggests that 
the new meanings given to old words 
are “not entirely new, but on the con- 
trary, practically the same as the old. 
The Greeks did not speak of the dan- 
gers of representing instincts but they 
did speak of thwarting Dionysos, of ne- 
glecting Cypris for Diana, for forgetting 
Poseidon for Athena.” Somewhat ana- 
chronistically, psychoanalytic interpreta- 
tion of the Greek dramatists is extended 
to Greek theology. Thus, the new is 
found to be practically the same as the 
old. 

For Buber and Bultmann the practi- 
cal sameness of their interpretation with 
the Biblical is crucial. To assert that 
the essential message of the original is 
translated into their own preaching, 
with but a variation in the mode of 
expression, bestows upon existentialism 
the mark of authenticity. For existen- 
tialism poses as a return to the older 
faith. 

Note that Buber describes the people’s 
account of Biblical miracles as “the 
mythization of history”, not as the libe- 
ral schools have suggested, the “histori- 
zation of myth.” For Buber, it is essen- 
tial that the people initially experienced, 
and originally understood the “high” 
mythic content of the events. Later reli- 
gious development did not project its 
sophistication upon their record. It 
merely reduced its faith significance to 
history. 

Bultmann commits his own figurati- 
vism with equal confidence. The lan- 
guage of the New Testament he deems 


mythological is “simply an attempt to 


express the meaning of the historical 
figure of Jesus and the events of his life; 
in other words, significance of these as 
a figure and event of salvation. If that 
be so, we can dispense with the objec- 
tive form in which they are cast.” How 
then shall we deal with the troublesome 
doctrine of Jesus’ pre-existence and the 
Virgin Birth legend? “They are clearly 
attempts to explain the meaning of the 
person of Jesus for faith.” For Bultmann 
these articles of faith were meant, even 
from the first, as devices to dramatize 
the subtler existential significance of the 
life of Jesus. But what criteria for prop- 
er translation of the Gospels is offered? 
Wherein does Bultmann’s “existential 
interpretation” differ from any sugges- 
tive piece of homiletics. Is Midrash an 
authentic translation of scriptural his- 
tory? 

The fallacy of literalism, as that of 
figurativism is a matter of confused con- 
text. There is a time to be literal and 
a time for figure of speech. Propriety 
for the language of prayer is not the 
same for that of theology. Liturgy must 
conceive God in full and vigorous im- 
agery. To cry protest over its anthro- 
pomorphism is to misunderstand its 
function and context. For prayer means 
to move man to tears, appeal for help, 
shout out protest, dramatize our depend- 
ence, give thanks for our well-being, 
strengthen threatened convictions, imag- 
ine a different world. Poetic license is 
granted her to permit embrace of para- 
dox, to allow her the echo of the sounds 
of angels, to envisage a God draped in 
prayer shawl and phylacteries, a Scribe 
entering records, summing up and bal- 
ancing the ledger. 

Nevertheless, the context, if not the 
expressions, must be clear and literal. 
For it is the context which informs us 
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whether the words are to be taken liter- 
rally or figuratively; and if the latter, 
how it is to be interpreted. It remains 
the function of theology to recognize 
and assign the context so that the sym- 
bolic letter will not be taken for the 
law. Here the weakness of existentialist 
theology is pronounced. Its context is 
blurred. Therefore, the propriety of its 
language remains ambiguous. One is 
never quite sure with existentialism. 
When taking her seriously as philoso- 
shy, do we betray an insensitivity to its 
symbolic significance? When describing 
her literary importance, do we mock 
her earnestness? 

Literalism and figurativism rest on 
the mischievousness of a category mis- 
take. The confusion has produced un- 
fruitful debate. Poetry is absurdly pitted 
against philosophy, sentiment and mood 
is set against the prose of analysis. No 
true debate occurs because on such terms 
no contact can be made. Only carica- 
tures of each discipline are produced. 
For one, the other appears cold and 
sterile; the second sees nothing but 
maudlin sentimentality and obscurity 
in the other. 

What is called for is acknowledgement 
of the limited sovereignty of each mode 
of expression. Many are the moods and 


functions in the life of religion. Each 
in its understood context carries a logic 
of propriety. But religious existential- 
ism has dealt cavalierly with the proper 
jurisdiction of these functions. It has 
multiplied all sorts of truths, and set 
them indiscriminately side by side; 
“mythic” truths, “dramatic” truths, “poe- 
tic’ truths, “symbolic” truths, “moral” 
truths, “eschatological” truths, “spirit- 
ual” truths, “existential” truths, “‘scien- 
tific’ truths are all equally true. Anar- 
chy of context plays havoc with mean- 
ing and encourages a host of paradoxes. 

Poetry, under the guise of a philoso- 
phy of experience, cannot arrogate to 
itself literal truth and authority. The- 
ology cannot feign to substitute for the 
ecstatic impulse of experience, for the 
sparks of intuition which inflame the 
heart. Awe is no evidence of truth, nor 
is truth a proper surrogate for awe. The 
first initiates, the second judges. Reli- 
gious man, who thinks and feels, who 
struggles and dreams, who knows and 
hopes, needs both the God of Abraham 
and the God of the philosophers. Each 
has its context and propriety. Without 
both, he risks falling either into the 
caprice of unexamined experience or 
the emptiness of analysis. With both, 
he is blessed with knowledge and love. 


EPITAPHS—TESTIMONIES 
TO JEWISH LIVING 


FELIX ABER 


yarn of the most impressive charac- 
terizations of Jewish personality 
are to be found in inscriptions on 
old tombstones. In the briefest form, the 
crumbling, weatherbeaten tombstones 
express the essentials of Judaism. Pious 
tracts taught how a Jew should live, 
epigraphs demonstrate how a true Jew 
had lived. 
Love may have glorified the merits of 
a person beyond deserts and exaggerated 
its testimony. This merely proves that 
piety wanted to identify the memory of 
a dear one with the sublime concepts of 
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Like so much else, the modern epi- 
taph, where it still exists, has been 
streamlined into an uncommunicative 
stereotype. Former generations, as wit- 
ness the extensive literature on Jewish 
tombstone inscriptures, extolled the vir- 
tues and achievements of its contem- 
poraries in elaborate and often origi- 
nal form, thus leaving us, all unwitting- 
ly, its idealized portrait of Jewish char- 
acter. Dr. Aber explores the literature 
in search of the lineaments of that por- 
trait. He is a graduate of the Jewish 
Theological Seminary of Breslau. Essays 
from his pen have appeared in the 75th 
Jubilee Festschrift of the Breslau Semi- 
nary, as well as in The Jewish Library 
(vol. III). He is presently serving as rabbi 
of Temple Beth-El of Ithaca, New York. 


true Jewish living. Conventionality may 
have copied, time and again, the same 
ceremonial phrases and rendered them 
trite. This proves only that in their 
original minting they were warm, gen- 
uine words. 
Inscriptions on Jewish gravestones 
have been studied from artistic, stylistic, 
geneological and historical view points. 
An investigation, however, into their 
ethical content and significance is no 
less important. It holds up a composite 
portrait of the authentic Jew as he ac- 
tually lived through the ages.! “Was der 
Grabstein verkuendet ist fuer den Ein- 
zelnen, wie er es verkuendet ist fuer die 
Gesamtheit ein Gedaechtnis.” (What 
the tombstone tells keeps the memory 





1 Our source material goes back to Samuel 
David Luzzato’s, (1800-1865), Abne Zikaron, 
Prague 1841, in which he edited 76 epitaphs 
from the cemetery in Toledo, Spain. They have 
long since been destroyed, but fortunately copies 
were discovered by Joseph Almanzi. Our in- 
terest in this subject was aroused by Leopold 
Zunz’s classic paper, “Das Gedaechtnis der Ge- 
rechten” (The Memory of the Righteous) in his 
volume:Zur Geschichte and Literatur, Berlin 
1845, Band 1. Dr. M. Horovitz’s Die Inschrif- 
ten des alten Friedhofs zu Frankfurt am Main 
afforded me the opportunity to study inscrip- 
tions covering many centuries. These studies 
were augmented by similar works of B. Wach- 
stein, concerning tombstones in Eisenstadt and 
Vienna, also Koppelman Lieben, Gal Ed for 
tombstones in Prague. 
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of an individual alive, how it tells it re- 
flects the memory of Israel as a whole.) ? 

The authors of the inscriptions were 
steeped in Jewish tradition; Bible and 
Jewish literature were for them a living 
heritage. Their knowledge colored 
their style. The language of the Bible, 
allusions to Midrashic interpretations 
abound. Death and burial are clothed 
in Biblical terms. Death means “to 
part,” “to find one’s resting place.” Bib- 
lical idioms are lavishly employed. “The 
spirit of the Lord gave him rest” (Is. 
63:14); “God put him into the Garden 
of Eden,” (Gen. 2:16). The deceased is 
referred to as “the hidden one,” “who 
was brought to rest,” (Manoach), well 
sheltered and preserved, like “the jar of 
Mannah laid up before the Lord,” (Ex. 
16:33); “a sealed treasure,” (Deut. 33: 
34). Psalm 25:13 consoles the mourners 
in their loss: “His soul shall abide in 
prosperity and his seed shall inherit the 
land.” 

But the future of the soul is beyond 
the grave, “he has gone to his world,” 
to “his eternal abode.” Again, in allu- 
sion to the Mannah, the verse is applied: 
“The layer of the dew went up,” (Ex. 
16:13) ; or the certainty is expressed that 
the dead “abides in the shadow of the 
Almighty,” (Ps. 91:1), “under the wings 
of the Shechinah” (Shabbat 152b), and 
has his part in eternal life, (Ps. 17:14). 
He is “walking before the Lord in the 
land of the living,” (Ps. 116:9) ; he was 
wanted on high, needed in the celestial 
academy. 

The names of the departed invite ref- 
erence to their corresponding name per- 
sonalities in the Bible, interpreting their 
life and death. Here is one by the name 
of Abraham: In death “he has returned 


2 Leopold Zunz, op. cit., p. 441. 


to his place,” (Gen. 18:33) , and his soul 
is sheltered under the wings of the She- 
china. Another, called Jacob, leaves the 
city, his departure leaves an impression, 
and he will be missed, (Gen. 28:10 and 
Rashi ad loc.). “He went his way and 
angels came to meet him,” (Gen. 32:2). 
He had returned in peace (Gen. 33:18) 
“whole in body, in wealth, and in knowl- 
edge,” (Rashi ad loc.). Like her ances- 
tress whose name she bore, Rebeccah 
went out to draw water, (Gen. 24:15f) 
from the well of living water (v. 62). 

A Joseph is brought to the pit, (Gen. 
37:24), but God was with him and he 
was a prosperous man (Gen. 39:2) and 
God’s blessing was with him, (Gen. 
59.5). On the tombstone of Joseph Del- 
medigo, an encyclopedist and physician 
(1591-1655), reference is made to Gen. 
42:6: “For he is the Joseph who sold 
corn” meaning: he propagated learning. 
Joseph’s “coffin was hidden.”” A Moses 
“went up to God,” a Samuel entered 
Chazar Mavet, the court of death,? a 
David practised justice and righteous- 
ness for the whole people and was thus 
honored with a Michtam I’David (Ps. 
16:1). The inscription on the tombstone 
of Elijah Levita, a Hebrew grammarian 
and instructor in Hebrew to Cardinal 
Viterbo, praises him as the one who had 
shed light on the darkness of grammar 
with a reference to the Biblical Elijah, 
“Elijah went up by a whirlwind into 
heaven.” 

The metaphors taken from the Book 
of Esther are of extraordinary beauty. 
A Mordecai was called to the King in 
the royal apparel of his virtues (8:15). 
An Esther was taken away (2:8); and 
the bereaved are consoled by the thought 





3 Translation of a name, found in Gen. 10:26 
and I Chr. 1:20. 
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“Now, when the turn of Esther had 
come to go unto the King,” (2:15). One 
could quote indefinitely allusion after 
allusion from the above mentioned col- 
lection of epigraphs. These few may 
suffice to show how Scripture helped the 
Jew throughout the ages to bear his dis- 
pensation, how it transfigurated his grief 
and dried his tears. 

The language of the tombstones draws 
its vocabulary from Bible and Talmud 
not alone for expression of the facts of 
death and the grave. But as the allu- 
sions to Biblical names imply, it drew 
upon Biblical characters rich in the 
fulfillment of God's commandments 
and good deeds. Numerous Haggadic 
thoughts influenced the wording of the 
tombstone inscriptions. Foremost among 
them is the conception of this world as 
an antechamber of the world to come: 
“Prepare thyself in the antechamber 
that thou mayest enter into the hall,” 
(Aboth 4:21). Simon the Just’s saying 
that the world is based on Torah, wor- 
ship, and deeds of loving kindness 
(Aboth 1:2) furnishes the outline for 
the summation of many a rewarding 
Jewish life. Many inscriptions play on 
the saying of Raba (Shabbat 31a) 
“When a man is led to the last judg- 
ment, he is asked: “Were your dealings 
with all your fellowmen honorable, did 
you fix times for study, did you do your 
duty in procreation, did you hope for 
salvation,’ and if ‘the fear of God is his 
treasure’ (Isa. 33:6) then it is well with 
him.” The inscription testifies that the 
deceased lived up to these requirements. 

The epitaphs honoring great rabbis 
offer us insights into the standards and 
values according to which the spiritual 
leaders of Jewry taught and lived. A 
tombstone in Vienna praises a Rabbi as 


“Naeh doresh v’naeh meyakem,” 


What he asked of others he was 
ready to do himself. 
He gave his life, his means and his 
energies 

To the service of God. 
The rabbis are lauded for having stood 
in the breach and repaired the walls, 
spread Torah in Israel through their dis- 
ciples and enlightened the eyes of the 
Golah by their words. The light of their 
Torah is preserved for eternal life. ‘Those 
in quest of knowledge were indebted to 
them for their inspirations and their 
goals. Those, who stumbled, found in 
their works guidance and _ support. 
These inscription bear witness to the 
image in which Judaism honored its 
teachers and leaders. They range from 
the most concise statement to loquacious 
panegyric. How much more impressive 
is the inscription in Toledo composed 
by Rabbi Asher ben Jechiel for the 
tombstone of a young son and Torah 
scholar: 


“Torah, fear of God and humility 
were the share and inheritance of 
Solomon ben Asher.” 


Scholarship in Torah, however, was 
not the sole achievement ef the rabbis. 
Beyond their written works and their 
spoken words, they raised generations of 
lamdanim (scholarly laymen) , who gave 
dignity and tradition to Jewish con- 
gregations. The following inscription is 
typical for these torchbearers of Juda- 
ism: 


God fearing as he was, 

Throughout his life his delight was 
in God’s Torah. 

He meditated in it day and night 

With the result that he was well 
versed 

In Bible, Mishna and Talmud. 

Older than ninety years 
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And shattered by sufferings of love 
was he, 

And yet the pillar of fire, namely 
the Torah, 

Did not depart from his Tabernacle 

Until he offered up his soul in 
purity. 


With three words: Shtadlan, (inter- 
cessor), Lamdan, (scholar), Toran, (ad- 
herent of Torah), the personality of an- 
other congregational leader is depicted, 
(Vienna) . 

By way of contrast, if a young scholar 
died, “His sun went down at noon”. 
Here, the language of piety found beau- 
tiful imagery. A favorite quotation is a 
verse from the Song of Songs (6:2 
“My beloved has gone down to his gar- 
den, to gather lilies.” Very often he is 
spoken of as a scholar promoted from 
earth to the Yeshivah on high. Typical 
is a Vienna inscription: 


He was a man who knew many 
books. 

In his study and teaching 

A righteous man. 

In his early life already privileged 

To see the countenance of the She- 
chinah. 

This prince of the Torah 

Was demanded by the Celestial 
Academy. 

He was her devotee day and night, 

Spreading her teaching in the Ye- 
shivah 

And not departing from the House 
of Prayer. 


Another inscription laments Joseph 
ben Abraham Shoshan, physician and as- 
tronomer, who died young in 1336, in 
the elegant Hebrew of the Spanish-Jew- 
ish poets. 


His hand touched the tree of knowl- 
edge 

But could not reach the tree of life. 

In his youth he was gathered in 

Blessed among sons, 


With garments of purple. 

The candlestick of his father had 
eight branches. 

Every son shone like a candle. 

When Joseph’s light was extinguish- 
ed on the day of wrath, 

The seven lamps glowed in front of 
the candlestick. 


Another inscription on a tombstone 
in Frankfurt reveals a tragic event. A 
young Torah student died shortly be- 
fore his wedding day. The inscription 
reads: 


Rest in your grave with joy and 
jubilation 

Your Chupah is erected in the Gar- 
den of Eden 

For God had chosen you. 

Your soul be gladdened under the 
Tree of Life. 

Happy are you, happy your parents, 

You meditated day and night in the 
Torah, 

How abundant is the goodness 
which is laid up for thee. 


Those who were not able to devote 
themselves to the study of Torah, made 
it their business to provide the upkeep 
of students. Yeshiva Bachurim were ac- 
cepted in their households with the hope 
that they would plant love for Torah 
in the hearts of the children of the mas- 
ter of the house. The following epitaph 
tells of such a man: 


This is the resting place of an up- 
right and honest man, 

Reliable in commerce and conduct, 

Early and late he could be found 
in the Beth Haknesset 

Praying to God who is enthroned on 
high. 

He did not leave his place until he 
had finished 

The daily lesson in the Mishna and 
Gemarah. 

Students of the Torah were his per- 
manent guests 

Until he had raised his own chil- 
dren in Torah. 
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Many tombstones give testimony of 
the piety of our ancestors in their daily 
prayers. They pay tribute, too, to de- 
voted Hazanim who, as true “messengers 
of the community,” inspired the praying 
congregation. 


He was a true interpreter between 

his Creator 

And the people of Israel. 

He honored God with the sweetness 

of his voice 

When he chanted the prayers. 

The hard struggle for a daily liveli- 
hood did not prevent them from draw- 
ing spiritual strength from the fountain 
of the daily prayers: 

He was the first in the synagogue 

and the last to leave it. 


Inscriptions like these occurring on 
many gravestones testify to the loyalty 
of the worshippers. An inscription from 


Vienna reads: 


He prayed with devotion and did 

not participate 

In conversation during the time of 

prayer. 

In a time when the building of 
synagogues was hedged in by many re- 
strictions, the memory of those who pro- 
vided places for worship and built little 
sanctuaries was held in high honor. In 
addition to Torah and Avodah, reli- 
gious knowledge and worship, it was 
Gemilat Chesed, deeds of kindness, to 
which glowing tribute is paid. Z’dakah, 
charity, mutual help, and assistance 
brought warmth and love into the dark 
and narrow streets of the Ghetto. 

On one of the oldest tombstones in 
Vienna, a charitable man is praised in 
the concise lapidary language of the 
early Middle Age. 


Noble-minded and merciful, 
Prepared and ready at all times, 


Devoted to the Torah, 
A witness to his faith. 


Paraphrasing David’s lamentations 
over the death of Abner, (II. Samuel 
5:34), a man by the name of Abner in 
Vienna is eulogized: 

Thy hands were not bound to give 

charity, 

Thy feet were not fettered to run 

To the fulfillment of a Mitzvah. 


A tombstone in Eisenstadt acclaims 
an unselfish man with the following 
words: 


He lost his fortune trying to silence 

The sighs of the poorest of the poor. 

He gave away his clothing to cover 
the naked, 

As a reward for this, righteousness 


shall be 

The girdle of his waist (Isa. 11:15) 

His nobility will remain a shining 

example for his time. 

Numerous epitaphs speak of people 
who were eager to give constructive 
help, particularly to scholars of the To- 
rah and to destitute people. The idea 
was not giving alms, but giving them a 
chance to earn a livelihood. Many a 
Parnas, (administrator of a_ welfare 
fund) was in the literal meaning of the 
word a “provider.” Many a Shtadlan, 
(intercessor) , a court Jew with great in- 
fluence, who had pleaded with the 
mighty for the welfare of the Jewish 
people, lived on in the memory of his 
grateful contemporaries through the 
message on these old graves. Leopold 
Zunz* quotes the epitaph of an influen- 
tial man who died in 1320 in Basel: 


Lament the faithful man whose joy 
was 

To give his bread to the poor, 

Arising early to greet them with a 
friendly face. 


“4 Op. cit. p. 409. 
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He never closed his hands against 
charity 

To those who asked for it 

Or for his intercession. 

He was beloved by great and small 
alike. 

His resting place be honored 

And his abode secure on high. 


In this connection, the epitaph in hon- 
or of Samuel Oppenheim (1635-1703), 
the famous court agent and banker in 
Vienna, ought be mentioned. He be- 
queathed his immense fortune to his 
nephew David and laid the foundations 
for one of the most famous private Jew- 
ish libraries of all time. (It was acquired 
by the Bodleian Library of Oxford, Eng: 


land, in 1829). 
Possession and wealth built his 
house 

Yet his hands were always open to 
the poor. 

He provided food and rights of resi- 
dence 

To those near to him or far, 

Yet the most scanty meal was sufhi- 
cient for him. 


The great tradition of another famous 
Shtadlan, Mordecai Meisel of Prague, 
guided his nephew of whom it was said: 


Conscientious in the fulfillment of 
every commandment 

He was always ready for pious 
deeds. 

He hearkened to the plea of the 
poor. 

Provided bread for the needy. 

He showed his kindness in secret. 

Gladdened the heart of the widow 

And provided a dowry for poor 
brides. 


As the Book of Proverbs opens with 
the praise of the God-fearing man, and 
ends with the acclaim of the woman of 
valor, so it is fitting that the epitaphs 
which honor the memory of women 


claim our attention. After all, while the 
annals of history and the catalogues of 
libraries list men in overwhelming prep- 
onderance, in cemeteries the women 
equal the men. The women are praised 
as builders of good homes. Like their 
ancestress Sarah, their outstanding vir- 
tue is to have been the mistress of the 
home: 


Behold she is in the home (Gen. 
18:9) 

All glorious is the King’s daughter 

Within the palace (Ps. 45:14). 


Women are also compared to Han- 
nah, by virtue of the merits of the Bib- 
lical Hannah, the mother of Samuel. 
But even more, because the letters of 
the name of Hannah stand for the three 
traditional mitzvot of Jewish women: 
Challah—separation of the dough, Nid- 
dah—laws of menstruation, Hadlakath 
Haner—the kindling of the Sabbath—or 
festival candles. The phrase: she was as 
guarded as Hannah and as chaste as 
Sarah is a recurring cliché. The virtues 
of a woman are likened to a clear mir- 
ror, reflecting the influence of her per- 
sonality on her environment. The vir- 
tuous woman is compared to the pure 
Menorah, her work to the fragrance of 
incense or the incense of the myrrh. It 
was an ideal of womanhood, aware of 
limitations, but open to the challenge 
to mold the personalities of husbands 
and sons and educate daughters as fu- 
ture wives and mothers. We find many 
inscriptions along these lines: 


A beloved woman held in high es- 
teem, 

Crowned with all kinds of knowl- 
edge, 

Who gave honor to her husband 

And guided her children on the 
path of righteousness. 
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These women were respected no less 
than their husbands and the saying was 
applied to them: “The wife of a scholar 
is like unto the scholar.” If the woman 
died young, as happened so often in 
childbirth, the Talmudic lament is 
quoted: “Woe for such beauty destined 
to decay in the dust,” (Berachot 5b). 

Love and helpfulness are the outstand- 
ing qualities acclaimed on the tombstones 
of beloved women. The verse in praise 
of the woman of valor: “She opens her 
hand to the poor and reaches out her 
hand to the needy,” is a favorite quota- 
tion. In describing her charitable works, 
reference is made to those things which 
according to the Mishnah (Peah I) have 
no fixed measure: hospitality to way- 
farers, visiting the sick, dowering the 
bride; the duty of attending the dead to 
the grave is fulfilled by weaving and 
sewing shrouds and considered one of 
the outstanding tasks of the women’s 
branch of the Chevra Kadishah, the 
Holy Society. 

The wife of a physician in Vienna is 
honored in the following way: 


She was crown and light to her hus- 
band, 

Stretched out her hands to the poor, 

She was glad to visit the sick and 
the suffering, 

And to bring them medicine and 
comfort. 


The praise of another woman is sung 
with the following words: 

Here is at rest a noble and esteemed 
woman. 

Her value transcended pearls. 

Governed by inner discipline 

Watching over the sanctity of her 
hearth 

Preparing meals for the students of 
the Torah 

With good and radiant eyes. 

For she was a woman whose eyes 
were truly beautiful. 


Epitaphs are the most precise presen- 
tation of that which was considered es- 
sential for Judaism. Regardless of the 
question whether the departed really de- 
served the praise, they show in which 
light the bereaved ones wanted their 
dear ones remembered. Regardless of 
the style of the inscription, rude and 
crude in medieval Germany, graceful 
and elegant in Spain and Italy, there is 
a continuity of ideas, a consensus of vir- 
tues that bridges countries and cen- 
turies. A composite personality of the 
Jew, authentic and genuine, lovable and 
admirable emerges from the study of 
epitaphs. They are, indeed, the shortest 
textbooks of Judaism, to which biogra- 
phies are but the commentaries. 

In a larger sense, these inscriptions 
reveal the meaning of life in this world 
and in the hereafter possessed by our 
forbears: association with life and with 
everything which promotes life—study, 
worship, deeds of loving kindness, hu- 
maneness, and service of God. As Franz 
Rosenzweig once wrote: “The soul ex- 
pects to be recalled to her home and the 
stone erected over the place where the 
body is hidden proclaims: May the soul 
be bound up in the cluster of life.® 

We conclude our visit to old cemeter- 
ies where weather-beaten monuments re- 
veal the personality-welding forces of 
Judaism and cast a last glance at two 
inscriptions. One can be found in Eisen- 
stadt at the graveside of the mother of 
Rabbi Akibah Eger, (if it is still in 
existence) . 


This mound covers an outstanding 
woman. 

He who knew her will weep for her. 

In the integrity of her heart 





5 Notes to Judah Halevi’s Hymns, p, 215. 
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She practised loving kindness. 
Honest was her work. 

The flame of the fear of God 

Was glowing brightly in her heart. 
Her origin stemmed from cypresses. 
Throughout her life she was careful 
With the vessels entrusted to her 


care. 

With reverence she planted tender 
shoots 

Taken from the mountain of right- 


eousness. 


Cedars grew up sheltered under her 
hands. 
The darkness of the earth receded 


and 

Light was spread by her venerable 
sons. 

Brighter is the radiance of these 
stars 


Than the brilliance of the sun. 

Do not jubilate earth, that she is 
hidden 

Under your clods, you took hold of 
her body only 

But in heaven above her soul is 
shining. 


The other inscription is to be found 
in Toledo, Spain. There the great Hala- 
khist, Rabbi Asher ben Yechiel (1250- 
1327) was laid to rest, together with his 
five sons, among them Rabbis Jacob ben 


Asher and Judah ben Asher.* What an 
accumulation of Jewish learning and 
love for Torah in one spot! Here are 
excerpts from the inscriptions: 


Behold his five sons came into his 
realm, 

Two at his right and three at his 
left. 

The highly exalted God said of 
them, 

I call you personalities, eeshim! 
(not anashim, Prov. 8.4) 

Who ascended the holy way to the 
highest source 

Which flows down the mountain of 
Zion. 

For here the Lord commanded the 
blessing 

To realize and to keep it. 

Jacob went his way 

And the angels of God came to 
meet him. 


“Would that I could call you person- 
alities’"—this is the challenge which the 
study of old epitaphs as testimonies to 
Jewish living leaves with us. These in- 
scriptions are the sign posts of the holy 
way ascending to the highest source. 





6 The author of the Arbaah Turim, the ex- 
cerpts from which became the Shulchan Aruch. 


THE ETHICS OF THE CLEAN 
AND ‘THE UNCLEAN 
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— civilization maintains that its 

morality stems from the Bible. 
However, in curious contradiction to 
this claim the reader of the Bible as- 
sumes superior moral knowledge on his 
part and either reads it to find confir- 
mation of his own views or rejects it as 
barbaric and primitive. In neither case 
does he approach it with the attitude 
of a genuine learner or listener seeking 
guidance from the words of a teacher 
who, as such, has superior knowledge to 
that of his pupil. 

In reading it we pick and choose our 
morality like a housewife in a vegetable 
market. We accept “Love thy neighbor 
as thyself,” but reject an “Eye for an 
eye, and a tooth for a tooth”. Since we 
cannot account for such a disparity in 
SSS 

In the vast literature of Taamey Ha- 
mitzvoth, the discussion of the rationale 
for such categories of Biblical Law as 
the Dietary Laws occupies a central posi- 
tion. Mr. Stern, a graduate of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, where he majored in 
philosophy, joins the discussion from a 
novel perspective. His vantage point 
may be described as that of a cultural 
anthropologist prepared to uphold the 
ethical assumptions of the Bible, as op- 
posed to those of Aristotle. The present 
essay marks his first appearance in the 
pages of Judaism. 


moral outlook, we then maintain the 
various books represent different stages 
of moral development. 

However, the Mosaic books are the 
product of an ancient Semitic way of 
life. These apparently conflicting ethical 
viewpoints are no longer conflicting once 
they are viewed from the standpoint of 
this culture. Of course, the modern 
school of Biblical interpretation recog- 
nizes the social and cultural conditions 
of the Mosaic Code. In virtue of this 
fact it relegates it to the position of a 
primitive outlook which does not have 
anything significant to add to our own 
ethical outlook. Therefore, there is no 
need to sympathetically understand its 
point of view as a unified consistent 
whole. Religious orthodoxy, on the oth- 
er hand, pulls its out of its social and 
cultural context, regarding it as “Eternal 
Law” applicable to all societies at all 
times. Since this code cannot be under- 
stood except in its cultural context, Or- 
thodoxy reduces the Mosaic Code to 
meaningless formulae. Instead of being 
applicable to every society, they are ap- 
plicable to none. 

The moral outlook of a society is 
based on certain philosophic principles 
which provide the understanding of its 
cultural patterns. If we are to under- 
stand the Mosaic Code, we must reduce 
it to its own philosophic principles. 
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However, here we are faced with a defi- 
nite difficulty. Whereas, the New Testa- 
ment contains statements which are ob- 
viously philosophical, the Mosaic books 
are not consciously so. Consequently, any 
attempt that is made to abstract the 
philosophy implicit in them will require 
techniques of dialectical and philosoph- 
ical analysis. 

One of the most interesting facts 
about the Mosaic way of life is that it 
not only includes statements which we 
classify as ethical but also statements 
which do not seem to have anything to 
do with ethics. A prime example of this 
is the dietary laws. To a person raised 
in Western culture, it simply does not 
make sense to classify dietary prohibi- 
tions as a part of ethics. 

Various reasons have been offered for 
these laws. It has been suggested that 
these laws were promulgated for reasons 
of health, e.g., the eating of swine was 
forbidden because of the possibility of 
trichinosis. This explanation is obviously 
inadequate since it does not explain why 
other animals are also forbidden. 

Another explanation has been that 
these laws belong to the general class 
of laws called Huqqim and that these 
are the laws whose explanation is known 
only to God. However, this explanation 
sounds more like a deux ex machina 
where anything that cannot be under- 
stood is automatically placed in this 
category. For the Bible does not speak 
of Huqqim in these terms. Huqqim may 
mean either “the prescribed”, or “the 
engraved”, or “a statute’. It is synono- 
mous with Mishpat, as Pedersen points 
out.! Furthermore, this approach is con- 





1Cf. A Hebrew and English Lexicon of the 
Old Testament, Brown, Driver & Briggs (Lon- 
don: Oxford University Press, 1955) and Johan- 
nes Pedersen, Israel, Its Life and Culture I-ll 
(London: Oxford University Press, 1926) 


trary to the spirit of Moses’ speech to 
Israel in Deut.6.7, where he repeatedly 
emphasizes the proper understanding of 
the laws, implying, therefore, that they 
are open to human reason. 

Another explanation often advanced 
is that the laws are intended for moral 
disciplining, e.g., to train people to obey 
God's commands. The position that the 
dietary laws are imposed to differentiate 
the Jews from other peoples by their 
customs is of the same type. Both of 
these positions render the particular 
laws chosen purely arbitrary. God could 
as well have forbidden the eating of the 
cow in place of any of the animals for- 
bidden. It is as absurd to argue that 
these laws were designed to maintain 
Jewish identity as it would be to argue, 
for example, that the Bible prohibited 
child sacrifice for the purpose of dif- 
ferentiating the Jews from the people 
around them who did practice it. The 
modern position that these laws are 
tribal tabus implies that they have no 
sound justification for a rational person. 

Most of these positions are based on 
the belief that the Bible gives no rea- 
son for these laws. However, the Bible 
does give the reason. It says the ani- 
mals are unclean or tame. The first point 
to be noted is that the Bible speaks of 
the eating of these unclean animals as 
defiling the person or making him de- 
testable. It says in the same breath that 
the children of Israel should not be de- 
filed but should be holy since YHWH 
their God is holy (cf. Lev. 11.43-11.47). 

The Bible also speaks of acts which 
we would classify as inherently immoral, 
such as incest, adultery, homosexuality 


and bestiality, as being defiling and a- 
bominations (cf. Lev. 18.20-18.30.). Clear- 
ly, then, the Biblical dietary laws stand 
on the same moral grounds as incest, 
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adultery, etc. Two consequences immedi- 
ately follow from this. First, we confront 
in the Bible a theory of morality which 
is radically different from the Western 
moral outlook. According to Western 
ethics, the kind of food we eat has noth- 
ing to do with our morals. The Hebrew 
word tame or its synonym toevah which 
is variously translated unclean, defiling 
or abomination and its opposite tahor, 
the clean, cannot be interpreted in the 
Western sense of that which is injurious 
to health by reason of its unhygienic 
character. Their employment in refer- 
ence to so-called purely moral acts would 
then be inexplicable. 

An abomination is that which arouses 
disgust or is to be abhorred. With the 
term “the disgusting” we probably come 
closest in meaning to the Biblical con- 
ception of the unclean. As evidence we 
may note that when disgust reaches an 
extreme we vomit; the land vomits out 
her inhabitants (cf. Lev. 18.25). 

Disgust is an emotional reaction to 
that which is considered in itself dis- 
gusting. The Mosaic Code considers al- 
most everything from the point of view 
of this feeling response. This is in 
marked contrast to our modern view- 
point where we rarely classify things on 
the philosophic level as disgusting. In 
order to bring the concept clearly be- 
fore our consciousness we shall take an 
extreme case where this feeling is almost 
universal, with possibly the exception of 
a few primitive tribes. 

If we analyze our feeling towards fecal 
matter, the notion of disgust comes 
clearly into play. The disgust is deter- 





2 This illustration may offend the sensibilities 
of our reader but it is necessary to use an illus- 
tration that will bring the notion clearly before 
us. An example of disgust will necessarily in- 
voke a feeling of disgust; however, this is pre- 
cisely the effect that is required since the mod- 


mined by the nature of the object, that 
it is a waste product, and, secondly, that 
human beings have a certain dignity so 
that it does not behoove them to asso- 
ciate with their waste products. It fol- 
lows, therefore, from the nature of hu- 
man beings who are organisms with a 
certain dignity that this organism should 
avoid contact with fecal material, a 
waste product, which by its very physi- 
cal nature is meant to be expelled and 
banished from the organism. 

The Bible expresses the dignity of 
man in its famous line that man is 
made in the image of God. This view 
of man’s dignity is the cornerstone of 
the Bible’s ethical theory. In order to 
understand this Biblical conception of 
dignity and how a peculiarly Mosaic- 
Semitic ethics has developed from it, let 
us contrast it with the Greek ethical out- 
look which is traditionally used to in- 
terpret the Bible. 

Both the Semitic and Greek point of 
view would condemn contact with fecal 
material as not being “in accordance 
with man’s nature.” However, the root 
of their difference is found in the differ- 
ent interpretations each culture would 
give this phrase. In Greek theory the 
good was the object of men’s action since 
it was that which was desirable. The 
only moral problem in regard to eating 
is to see to it that the person eats only 
as much as his reason tells him. It only 
becomes a moral problem when gluttony 


ern reader rarely thinks in these terms. For the 
Hebrew “subjective knowledge” as defined by 
Kierkegaard was the only genuine form of 
knowledge. To know love was to be in love. 
Unless thoughts were felt they had no reality. 
We must, therefore, read a Hebrew work ac- 
cording to the Existentialist’s criteria that to 
genuinely know something, one must become 
that object. Cf. Pedersen, op. cit. I-II, pp. 104- 
109, 123 and also cf. Soren Kierkegaard—Con- 
cluding Unscientific Postcript. 
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refuses to bow to reason. Eating, there- 
fore, becomes a subject for morality only 
as it serves as a test for the control of 
the soul over the body. The laws become 
only a test or a means to an end and 
not something important in themselves. 
Immorality then reduces itself to a ques- 
tion of disobedience, whether to God or 
reason. 

When the Semites say that the clean 
is in accordance with man’s nature they 
are really introducing a fundamentally 
new category of Being. As with all fun- 
damental categories, we cannot really 
define it. We can only point to it. The 
closest we can come to defining it is 
that which is in accordance with man’s 
dignity. This category can be felt in- 
tuitively when we note its opposite, the 
unclean. The unclean is felt as disgust- 
ing. When we speak of man’s dignity 
here we are not speaking of something 
abstract but of the feeling of dignity. 
Man genuinely feels his dignity.* 

It is a category utterly different from 
the Greek concept of the good, for if 
science were to discover, at some future 
date, that the eating of human flesh has 
great curative powers, such as the use of 
blood transfusions today, then, accord- 
ing to Western ethics, there would be 
no further problem as to whether or not 
to use human flesh. In fact, from the 
Greek point of view the person who re- 
fused to eat human flesh to cure his 
disease would be acting irrationally and, 
therefore, immorally. 

However, if we analyze our feelings 
toward the act of eating human flesh 
we note that it stems from an ingrained 
sense that we, and consequently our 
bodies, possess a certain kind of dignity. 
It becomes incompatible with the dig- 
nity of this body that another person’s 





3 Cf. note 2. 


dead flesh should be made a part of it. 
The fact, therefore, that our sense of 
what is good for our health and what 
is in accordance with our dignity are in 
fundamental conflict here, reveals that 
the two categories are distinct. The un- 
clean, then, is a category essentially re- 
lated to God since man’s feeling of dig- 
nity stems from being created in the 
image of God's holiness. The ancient 
Semitic meaning of this term has been 
lost to our present day religious life but, 
in The Idea of the Holy, Rudolf Otto 
gives a close approximation to the an- 
cient Semitic concept. His thesis is that 
the term holy can best be understood 
by the phrase “awesome majesty”, that 
is, majesty so great that it is awe-in- 
spiring. 

Another basic aspect of Biblical 
thought that must be grasped if the diet- 
ary laws are to be understood is the es- 
sentially materialistic outlook the Bible 
takes.* Actions take place in the real 
physical world. And, since they involve 
the acts of material beings toward other 
material beings, they are essentially re- 
lated to the worth of physical things. 
Since ethics is concerned with right ac- 
tion it is essentially involved with the 
value attached to material things. This 
is the second basic fact denied by Greek 
ethical theory. Since Greek theory denies 
the importance of matter and the physi- 
cal world or, at the most, gives it only 
a subordinate place, it fails to see the 
essential immorality of ethical acts. Ethi- 
cal acts no longer become important in 
themselves but only in so far as they in- 





4Cf. H. Wheeler Robinson, “Hebrew Psy- 
chology,” The People and the Book, ed. Arthur 
S. Peake (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1925) ; Otto 
J. Baab, The Theology of the Old Testament 
(New York: Abingdon Press, 1949) chap. 3, 
“Man as Creature’; Pedersen, op. cit. I-II, pp. 
170-181. 
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dicate the state of the doer’s soul. Acts 
are bad because they go against reason 
or spiritual values. It is only in a society 
that recognizes the intrinsic value of 
material possessions that a law against 
theft becomes a primary commandment. 
If one denies the intrinsic value of ma- 
terial property one is led logically to 
the espousal of communal societies such 
as the Essenes’.® In fact, from the point 
of view of Greek ethical theory, the per- 
son who complains too much because 
something is stolen from him becomes 
immoral because it shows his soul is too 
attached to his possessions. If one 
wanted to push the Greek position to its 
logical consequence, one could even 
claim, as did Socrates in the Phaedo, 
that the murderer is actually doing his 
victim a favor since he is freeing his soul 
from his body. In Augustine, this posi- 
tion led logically to the formulation of 
a viewpoint which could only lead to 
racial suicide.® 

For the Greeks and later Western 
thought, the body functioned for the 
sake of the soul but, for the ancient 
Semite, the soul functions for the body. 
Actually no sharp distinction is made 
between the soul and body. The per- 





5 Contrast E. Gison's presentation of the 
Thomistic view of property in The Christian 
Philosophy of St. Thomas Acquinas (New York: 
Random House, 1956) where he shows that 
Thomistic ethics is unable to account for pos- 
sessions above a bare minimum, as a natural 
right (pp. 314-315) with Pedersen’s account of 
the Israelite viewpoint (op. cit. I-II pp. 228- 
230). 

6“Procreation of the body is a procreation 
of more evil; sexual lust is this strong mani- 
festation of evil desiring to perpetuate itself. 
Original sin, thus, for Augustine became iden- 
tified with sexual lust and the voicanic erup- 
tion of the powers of darkness.” A History of 
Philosophical Systems, ed. by Vergilius Ferm 
(New York: The Philosophical Library, 1950) . 


son is simply a body that lives. He is a 
feeling body. 

Whereas the Greek tradition’ is con- 
stantly searching for a happiness that 
will be permanent and unchanging, and 
thus prefers the life of reason or the af- 
ter-life, the ancient Semite grants that 
material happiness is subject to the 
laws of change; nevertheless his strength 
of character lies in the fact that instead 
of abandoning the material world as too 
unstable, he still fights for these goods. 
One of the functions of YHWH is to 
guarantee this happiness dependent on 
changeable events.* The Bible constant- 
ly promises man material happiness (cf. 
Deut. 11.13). 

When the Bible says man is a mate- 
rial being made in the image of YHWH 
it does not regard the ethical problem 
as aimed towards ridding man of his 
materiality and persuading him to ap- 
proach the spiritual. Its problem is how 
a certain kind of material being can 
operate in the material world in a man- 
ner becoming its dignity so that it may 
reap the full enjoyment of living in a 
world of material things. 

It is necessary that man live accord- 
ing to the laws of the clean and the un- 
clean because they are the laws of his 
dignified nature. And happiness can only 
be obtained by living according to one’s 
nature. To act against these laws is to 
turn the essentially rich and good mate- 
rial world (cf. Gen. 1.31) into some- 
thing that is degrading and disgusting. 
As Pedersen puts it “Therefore the ob- 
ject of the Israelite is to live so as to 
keep his world clean, and it is obtained 





7 Cf. Aristotle Nicomachean Ethics, i.5.7.x 7.8, 
with Pedersen op. cit. I-II pp. 145-156. 

8 Cf. Pedersen, op. cit. III-LV pp. 615, 626, 
656. 
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through his living a normal life from 
birth to death.”® 

To say to the modern mind, informed 
by the Cartesian view of matter, that 
something is material, is to say that it 
has only bare extension lacking in all 
the richness of sense data and feeling. 
However, to the ancient Israelite, as well 
as to the Greek, the material universe 
was permeated with what Locke called 
secondary qualities, and which modern 
positivism denies have any real being 
outside the knower.!° 

Unless the strongly materialistic orien- 
tation of Biblical ethics is grasped its 
significance is lost. When the Bible talks 
of the dignity of man it is not talking 
of the dignity of reason. It is talking of 
the dignity of a physical body. This dig- 
nity is as much a constituent and per- 
manent part of his body as warmth is.™ 
And, just as extreme cold is avoided since 
it is inconsistent with and destroys the 
warmth of the body, it becomes impor- 
tant to maintain the dignity of the body 
by preventing its association with physi- 
cal objects or physical acts that will de- 
grade it. For example, the cutting and 
marking of human flesh is condemned 
since it degrades the body. 

This is the basis of the Biblical sexual 
code. One does not lie with animals be- 
cause it is degrading to man’s physical 
body to be in such intimate contact with 
them. There are certain foods which 
are proper to be eaten and are, there- 
fore, clean and other foods which should 





*Ibid I-II p. 491. 

10 Ibid I-II pp. 171-178. For modern positions 
opposing the positivistic viewpoint cf. John 
Wild, An Introduction to Realistic Philosophy 
(New York: Harper & Bros., 1948), ch. 18 and 
A. N. Whitehead, Process and Reality. 

11 Qualities for the Semitic mind are never 
abstract but concrete. They are felt, and as felt, 
they are expressions of the feeling body. 


not be taken in and made a part of 
one’s own physical being. Since the per- 
son was his body, he was degraded if he 
ate a disgusting food. “Clean is what 
belongs to the psychic totality, unclean 
that which counteracts it. He who eats 
an animal absorbs part of a strange soul 
as truly as soul and body belong closely 
together.”"!? We, in the West, are so con- 
ditioned to look on food as simply a col- 
lection of chemicals that we do not re- 
gard it, at least intellectually, as intrin- 
sically disgusting.’* Let the reader, there- 
fore, imagine the eating of some particu- 
larly repellent insect and he will easily 
grasp the force of the Hebrew argument. 

The strongly materialistic orientation 
of the Bible can be further highlighted 
if it is noted that, from the point of 
view of Greek ethical theory, material 
entities possessed no intrinsic value. It 
is only in aesthetics that objects acquired 
an intrinsic value. But from the point 
of view of ethical theory the approach 
toward material objects was strictly utili- 
tarian. They were neither good nor bad 
in themselves. They had value only in 
so far as they had a utility for the per- 
son, i.e., his reason. Therefore, the 
only problem in what to eat was a con- 
sideration of its utility for the human 
body. And the body was important only 
because it maintained the intellect. The 
Greek ethical attitude was therefore con- 
cerned with what had to be acquired 
in order that the reason might be happy. 
But Biblical ethics is not concerned with 
the problem of what must be acquired 
to make men happy. It assumes the read- 
er knows the answer to this. For the 





12 Pedersen, op. cit., p. 482. 

13 The philosophic foundations of the view 
that gives reality only to the physico-chemical 
constituents of a thing stems ultimately from 
Descartes. Cf. note 10. 
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ancient Semite material things have val- 
ue in themselves. The ancient Greek, 
when he wishes to give intrinsic value 
to objects, can only do so in terms of 
aesthetics. This places the value of ob- 
jects in the realm of aesthetics open to 
contemplation alone. In the realm of ac- 
tion, objects lose their intrinsic value 
and acquire only a utilitarian value. In 
Semitic ethics, the objects maintain their 
intrinsic value in the realm of action 
and, therefore, it is a truly materialistic 
ethics. 

The Semite’s soul desires material 
things because their intrinsic value is 
necessary for the well being of his feel- 
ing organism. Without these material 
things to fill his soul, the latter has no 
value.’ 

It is only because material things are 
not neutral and have intrinsic value 
that we have dietary laws. The problem 
of Semitic ethical theory is, therefore, 
to determine what things in the material 
world comport with and befit the value 
of the living human body, i.e., with its 
dignity. It is analogous to the problem 
a king would have in deciding what 
clothes to wear. For example, he could 
not wear dirty rags.!® 

This viewpoint has been generally re- 
cognized, not only by the Semites but 
by almost all of mankind. All peoples 
have various dietary restrictions. Most 
civilized peoples do not eat rats, snakes, 
insects, etc. These dietary restrictions 
stem from an innate sense in man that 
his living body has a certain dignity. 
Of course, it might be argued that since 
not all peoples agree on what is proper 
to eat (the French eat horse meat) there 
is nothing inherently disgusting in these 
animals. 





14 Pedersen op. cit., I-II, pp. 228-229. 
15 Ibid. I-Il, pp. 226-227. 


This position is one of cultural and 
ethical relativism. It is tantamount to 
saying that because there are murder- 
ers in the world there is nothing inher- 
ently bad in murder. This viewpoint 
was effectively refuted by Plato and 
Aristotle. Its refutation rests on the 
fact, which both the Greek and Israelite 
recognized, that things have definite na- 
tures.1° To be a cow is to be different 
from a horse. The laws of behaviour of 
cows, horses and men will, therefore, 
be different according to the differences 
of their natures. Biblical man maintains, 
as does the man of every other culture, 
that his specific cultural patterns are 
correct, i.e., are the ones that correspond 
to the nature of man. The correct ap- 
proach, therefore, in viewing the mul- 
titude of conflicting cultural patterns is 
not to regard them all as equally good, 
as ethical relativism does. This is to deny 
reality, since it denies that things have 
definite natures. One must determine 
which cultural patterns actually corre- 
spond to the nature of man. 

Therefore, just as there are material 
things which are naturally good and 
bad, and beautiful and ugly there are 
material things which are naturally clean 
or unclean. Mankind has recognized this 
in its day to day behavior. It has, how- 
ever, not expressed it in terms of a 
philosophic system and its only major 
expression is in the Mosaic teachings. 

We have tried to sketch briefly the 
philosophic basis of the Mosaic teach- 
ings in this article. Although we have 
not provided detailed reasons for the spe- 
cific animals that were forbidden, yet we 
have tried to construct the general phi- 
losophic framework which would allow 





16 Ibid, I-IL pp. 109-112, 128, 337-338, 361, 
470-474. 
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one to have a system of ethics that con- 
cerned itself with dietary laws. 

Just as it takes a certain amount of 
training of one’s sensibilities in order 
to appreciate the beauty in a specific 
work of art, so one must be trained in 
the viewpoints of the ancient Israelitic 
way of life if one’s sensibilities are to 
grasp what is clean and unclean in spe- 
cific cases. By training, we here mean 
the existentialist view that not merely 
must the intellect grasp certain cate- 
gories and truths but we must be that 
way. We must really become an ancient 
Israelite and feel the way he feels, and 
express these feelings in our daily ac- 
tions if we are to grasp the clean and 
the unclean fully. A person may have 
an intellectual knowledge of aesthetic 
principles but will not have the power 
of judging if a particular Picasso is good 
or bad until these principles have infil- 
trated into his emotional being. Semitic 
knowledge, as in psychoanalysis, must 
be felt in the “guts”, as Karen Horney 
termed it. As Pederson points out, mod- 
ern man has lost the power of discrimi- 
nation based on the sense of smell which 
played so great a part among ancient 
peoples.'? If the discriminatory power of 
one of the five major senses has atro- 
phied in modern man through its lack 
of use, is it not more than likely that 
our discriminatory power with respect 
to the clean and the unclean has atro- 
phied, particularly when our whole 
Western cultural orientation stemming 
from the Greek denies the existence of 
this category? 

Possibly, specific animals were forbid- 
den because they were carnivorous. In 
others, it may have been that their 
habits or surroundings were disgusting. 
As Hertz points out, birds that lived in 





17 Ibid I-11, pp. 100f. 


dark ruins or marshy land, which may 
have implied death—the unclean par 
excellence—were forbidden.'* 

It is important to remember that for 
the Bible, animals were created for the 
sake of man (cf. Gen. 1.28 and 2.19). 
Therefore, to the Israelite it was perfect- 
ly natural to believe that some animals 
such as the cow were fashioned by 
YHWH so that their flesh could be made 
part of the human body without its dig- 
nity being lost. For him, the very na- 
ture of cow meant food for human be- 
ings. They were ordered to the nature 
of man. 

Furthermore, although the root mean- 
ing of the clean is “that which is in ac- 
cordance with one’s nature,” the mean- 
ing of this phrase will shift."° In one 
sense it will mean in accordance with 
one’s nature as a man, in another in 
accordance with one’s nature as an Is- 
raelite, or as a priest. The term is not 
ambiguous since it is connected with the 
concept of the holy. The meaning of the 
holy in its principal sense is the power 
or strength of YHWH with the majesty 
and dignity that this strength implies. 
Man will, therefore, be clean or holy in 
so far as his nature as a man is in the 
likeness of a holy person. The Israelite 
was closer to the center of holiness than 
other men because of his more intimate 
relationship to YHWH. And in Israel 
the priests were holier than the people 


18 Cf. commentary of J. H. Hertz on Lev. 
11.13-11.19. 

19 As Pedersen points out, (op. cit. I-Il, 
pp. I11-112) the Israelite thinks in terms of 
totalities, which permeate their parts so that 
the same fundamental idea may underlie a ser- 
ies of supposedly unrelated concepts. For a sim- 
ilar treatment of concepts in philosophy and 
their importance for philosophical analysis cf. 
Joseph Owens, The Doctrine of Being in the 
Aristotelian Metaphysics (Toronto: Pontifical 
Institute of Mediaeval Studies, 1951). 
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and the high priest the holiest of all 
since he was the closest.*2° We, therefore, 
have a contracting ring in which holi- 
ness becomes more intensified as it ap- 
proaches the center: man, Israelite, Lev- 
ite, priest, high priest and _ finally 
YHWH. Therefore, certain foods and 
acts will be forbidden to the Israelite 
and all peoples in accordance with their 
nature as men, others according to the 
Israelite’s mature as an Israelite. Simi- 
larly, the priests and high priest are for- 
bidden sexual contact with certain wom- 
en because of their greater closeness to 
the <enter of holiness than the average 
Israelite.24 In general, the clean refers 
to the strength of the normal, whereas 
the holy refers to an added strength or 
superabundance of existence.*” 

Since existence, or the normal, ulti- 
mately depends on God, the source, a 


20 For one of the fundamental meanings of 
“closeness to God”, cf. Pedersen, op. cit. ILI-IV, 
p. 261. 

21 Ibid, III-IV, pp. 278-280. 

22 Ibid, III-IV, pp. 293-295. 


full comprehension of the categories of 
the clean and the unclean must ulti- 
mately be related to an analysis of the 
Israelite’s view of the fundamental cate- 
gory of Existence; which means an ex- 
amination of his historical relationship 
to his god, YHWH. 

If the above analysis of the dietary 
laws in terms of the categories of the 
Clean and the Unclean is correct then 
it would supply partial evidence to indi- 
cate that the ancient Israelite world- 
view is philosophically as sound as more 
modern conceptions. When Western ears 
first hear Oriental music it sounds queer 
and unmusical. In order to appreciate 
it, or much of modern art, for example, 
the sophisticated listener knows that he 
must listen repeatedly and closely; and 
attempt to remove the intellectual and 
emotional blocks that prevent him from 
understanding a music constructed on 
different principles. Analogously, the 
same procedure applies when trying to 
understand an entire culture. The words 
of Moses are thus as true today as then: 
“Listen, Israel”. 














ON THE OBSOLESCENCE OF SERMONS 


JOEL ORENT 


sep prenching is not speaking. The part- 

ner in the conversation is miss- 
ing.”! Thus wrote Franz Rosenzweig 
some thirty five years ago in a brief but 
profound book review entitled ‘‘Ser- 
monic Judaism.” His sense for the meta- 
phor of religious dialogue was rarely 
more convincing. In a few quick move- 
ments, his finger reached out and touch- 
ed upon nearly all the vices and temp- 
tations of synagogue preaching in the 
era which Nahum Glatzer has dubbed 
the “Jewish Renaissance.” As Rosen- 
zweig’s spiritual heirs, we are no less 





Jewish preaching has a long and varie- 
gated history that reaches back to the 
Midrash. But all of it found preacher 
and congregation within the same realm 
of discourse, that of the Tradition. With 
the lapsing of this “middle term”—our 


authors phrase—the question arises, 
what is to fill the gap that renders the 
modern sermon a monologue instead of 
a genuine dialogic communication? Ela- 
borating this question, in all tts acuity, 
Mr. Orent proposes an answer. He ts a 
graduate of Yale and Harvard (an A.B. 
degree in Philosophy from the former, 
and an A.M. degree in Business Admin- 
istration from the latter). This essay 
marks his first appearance in the pages 
of Judaism. 





1 Franz Rosenzweig, His Life and Thought, 
ed. N. Glatzer, p. 248. 


obligated to review the role of the ser- 
mon in Jewish life; one might even say 
that we are no longer free to avoid ex- 
tending his discussion. 

In the review from which we quote, 
Rosenzweig seemed to hold two separate 
points of view vis-a-vis the sermon. 
While acknowledging that all preaching 
material is anti-dialogic by its very na- 
ture, and hence lacking in motivation 
and immediacy, he also seemed to say 
that the good preacher might yet win 
his listeners through the power of his 
own preaching personality. He might, 
like Rosenzweig’s rabbi in Frankfurt, 
the late Nehemiah A. Nobel, “carry 
them along” on the strength of that cur- 
ious transformation which sometimes 
takes place within the preacher as he 
stands upon the pulpit. On the other 
hand, Rosenzweig seemed so intent on 
demarcating the authenticity of real rel- 
igious dialogue that he was inclined to 
indict the less talented preacher with 
the pretense of play-acting. We notice 
something of a contradiction in Rosen- 
zweig’s thinking here, for he demanded 
of the preacher a dialogic situation of 
immediacy even as he acknowledged that 
that very situation was mono-directed, 
or monologic in nature. 

What are the conditions most charac- 
teristic of the modern preaching situa- 
tion? First in importance may be cited 
the changed character of the synagogal 
community: even as the rabbi is usual- 
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ly not transformed when preaching, so 
the group of people which gathers to 
listen to him rarely passes through that 
companion transformation which dis- 
tinguishes the genuine Kahal, the reli- 
gious congregation, from any one of a 
number of secular gatherings. Just as the 
preacher does not become the pastoral 
Maggid, so his audience of listeners is 
not changed into a congregation of pot- 
ential worshippers. All “audiences,” and 
especially those representative of con- 
temporary middle class Jewry, are par- 
ticularly distinguished by their move- 
ment towards passivity. The passive audi- 
ence is expected to react, even as one 
is expected to engage in social conver- 
sation at an afternoon tea, but we would 
not exaggerate if we were to say that 
a virtual tabu excludes spontaneous con- 
gregational response during the space of 
the sermon itself. Who would not feel 
uncomfortable to see an individual stand 
up, in media res, and reproach the rabbi 
for expressing a debatable opinion? Who 
would not wince if someone were to 
thunder an unbidden “hear hear!’’? 
To an extent, every Kahal is victim- 
ized by its sermonizer. It cannot help 
being so violated. The real question is 
how seriously does the Kahal accept this 
limitation on its capacity to respond? 
More directly, can the Kahal, so dis- 
abled, yet identify with the preacher and 
thereby transcend its own immobility? 
For the one who delivers words to oth- 
ers is as the mover is to the moved. The 
preacher’s work is literally to move his 
congregation, to change its ways of think- 
ing and doing. What kind of moving, 
what kind of change can we reasonably 
expect under such conditions? We mean 
here by change not a radical transfor- 
mation, not a creation of something out 
of nothing. Rather we intend a moral 
or religious change which can be calcu- 


lated in terms of a continuum of thought 
which was already common to mover 
and moved prior to delivery of the ser- 
mon. 

In order to be, the sermon must be 
spoken out of a common, intimate, rel- 
giously verifiable context. Its terms of 
discourse must already be known to both 
parties. Its very framework, therefore, 
fixes the limits of what we may desig- 
nate as the “preaching exchange.” When 
the prophet Jeremiah asks Israel: 


“If a man divorce his wife 

and she goes from him 

and becomes another man’s wife, 

will he return to her? 

Would not the land be greatly pol- 
luted?” 


(Jeremiah 3:1) 


the people understand his message in 
terms of the covenant which antecedes 
it and makes it possible. They may re- 
fuse to give ear, as was actually the case, 
but that is another matter altogether and 
does not immediately concern us. The 
common context transforms a potential 
monologue into effective dialogue by al- 
lowing the listener to identify with the 
words which are spoken from the preach- 
er’s platform. We may even say that the 
terms of common discourse are what dis- 
tinguish the genuine from the false ser- 
mon. In the former, the audience is 
metamorphosed into a congregation by 
vicariously identifying with the preach- 
er. In the latter, the audience remains 
audience, and the space between mover 
and moved is never spanned. 

The false sermon is always accidental, 
never essential; we must not be deceived 
into confusing it with authentic preach- 
ing. No amount of histrionic gesturing 
or honest lecturing can hope to exact a 
faithful response even from the well- 
meaning audience when common terms 
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of discourse are lacking. Just such a 
terminology is what makes a sermon 
possible. Its absence is what tempts many 
rabbis to throw themselves across the 
separating abyss, to gesture their way 
into the nothingness which stands be- 
tween preacher and audience. It is this 
forced movement which spells the fail- 
ure of the false sermon from its very 
inception. 

What is this continuum, the middle 
term between rabbi and congregation 
to which we have heretofore made only 
abstract reference? It is nothing less than 
the context of total Jewish congregation- 
al living, the Masoret, that intimate 
property of catholic Israel which has 
come to be known as the “tradition.” 
When the tradition was yet understood 
as the Masoret, the “teaching which has 
been transferred without a break,” the 
preacher was able to speak to his lis- 
teners out of a living context. He had 
only to make concrete in the body of 
his sermon that which was already avail- 
able for concretion in the religious and 
cultural life of his congregation. The 
Bible was a proof text in the fullest 
meaning of the word. Thus, in a Drasha 
intended to explain the reasons behind 
the ignominious exile of the people, the 
preacher would give momentary life to 
the verses of Scripture, thereby transfig- 
uring the quiescent Masoret into living 
religious teaching. The following is a 
case in point taken from the collection 
of Midrashic homilies known as Echah 
Rabbati, a compilation of rabbinic ser- 
mons and Scriptural interpretations on 
the Book of Lamentations which re- 
ceived its editorial form around the 
close of the 6th century C.E. In para- 
graph 11 of the Introduction, Rabbi 
Yitzchak delivers an exposition on the 
verse in Deuteronomy 28:46: 


“Because you did not serve the 
Lord your God 

with joyfulness and gladness of 
heart, 

by reason of the abundance of all 
things, ... 

therefore, you shall serve your ene- 
mies, 

whom the Lord will send against 


” 


you... 


He begins his exposition with the for- 
mula: 


“If you had only been found 
worthy you would have ‘read’ in 
the Torah; 


“Thou bringest them in and plant- 
est them in the mountain of Thine 
inheritance!” 

Exodus 15:17 


And then he goes on to explain the sec- 
ond and negative part of the verse in 
Deuteronomy with the formula: 


“But now, that you have not been 
found worthy, behold you ‘read’: 


“Let all their evil-doing 
come before Thee.’ ”’ 
Lamentations 1:22 


The sermon in our Midrash continues, 
developing an inverse alphabetical acros- 
tic until all of the verses in the first 
chapter of Lamentations have been used 
to explain the original text in Deuter- 
onomy. Each negative statement in Lam- 
entations finds its positive companion 
in some proof-verse taken out of the rest 
of Scripture, according to the pattern in- 
dicated above. We see here a process of 
reification, in which the texts are found 
to have immediate meaning, in which 
the verses come true. Because there is 
such a common context, the Mashal or 
parable of the double formula is able 
to find its living Nimshal, or applica- 
tion. 

We may now consider the three ele- 
ments which are indispensable for the 
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effective execution of sermonic material. 
These are: the preacher, the common 
sources or Masoret, and the congrega- 
tion. When the middle term is lacking, 
as we have previously seen, the other 
terms become false and lose their rea- 
son for being. 

The gap of nothingness between 
preacher and audience is so evident that 
it would seem we were belaboring the 
point were it not for the fact that the 
sermon not only continues to be preach- 
ed but that it has become the very cor- 
nerstone of our modern religious cere- 
monies. That this has become increas- 
ingly so is due to the fact that the rabbi 
is forced to bear nearly the whole of 
the Jewish tradition in his own person. 
He is the Masoret. He stands in rela- 
tion to an essentially unlearned, but 
more significant even, un-Jewish Jewish 
community. Its religion is one whose 
basis is un-sound culturally, and which, 
therefore, creates neither religious nor 
cultural values which are distinctively 
Jewish. The great task of the modern 
rabbi, apparently, is to stand between 
the traditions of the past and the peo- 
ple from which these centers of mean- 
ings have become detached. In him, the 
instruction of the past may speak in 
words that can have more than narrow 
pedagogical worth. 

But just here we run aground on the 
problem of the “is” and the “ought.” 
Narrow pedagogical worth is something 
that ought to be avoided in any program 
of religious instruction, but no other 
term more accurately describes the use 
which is made of the sermon in the syna- 
gogue. The rabbinic Drasha, become ser- 
mon, is today given more load than it 
can realistically support. It is the major 
pedagogical device used by the preach- 
ing rabbi. Once a week, on Friday night, 
the rabbi looks out upon the faces of 

e 


his tired congregants and in a small 
palatable way peppers a sprinkling of 
Torah in their direction. For the mo- 
ment, we assume the situation of tired 
audiences and Friday night services as 
given. But even so, the mistake is not 
only religious; there is a technical error, 
as well. Instead of being able to dip into 
the cultural manifold, the common Mas- 
oret, and reify some single teaching for 
emphasis, the rabbi forces the sermon 
to become culture and pedagogy at once. 
The results are evident. Life itself re- 
fuses that which is not genuine. 

The problem of the sermon, however, 
runs deeper than this. When a rabbi is 
steeped in the tradition and whole with 
his sources, he is rendered incommuni- 
cado by the space of nothingness which 
separates those sources from his secular 
minded congregation. On the other 
hand, when the rabbi is a paragon of 
timeliness, he is indistinguishable from 
the Kahal, and no change in the habits 
or thoughts of the congregation may be 
anticipated. The rare individual who 
stands in both worlds, a Nehemiah Nob- 
el or a Milton Steinberg, may conceiva- 
bly carry away with him a Rosenzweig, 
the reborn Jew. But on closer analysis, 
it will be seen that his words bear or- 
ganic meaning only to the cognoscenti, 
those remarkable and ambivalent types 
who have already been initiated into the 
tradition from the outer world. More- 
over, the rest of the congregation re- 
mains “audience”, and will suffer with 
the uncertain knowledge that something 
important may have been said, but that 
finally it was not meant for, nor said 
to them. 

We have observed that the preacher 
must be an expression incarnate, must 
represent the middle term, say for his 
congregation what they may conceivably 
expect to hear. In the ghetto, Israel used 
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to flock to hear its famous Maggidim; 
it cherished a legendary longing for 
words of reproof. The Maggid repre- 
sented the magic chord which, if pluck- 
ed, might cause its listeners to weep, 
might transform the Torah She-Bichtav 
into living teaching, the Torah She-Ba’al 
Peh. This kind of identification with 
the spoken word of the Maggid has more 
in common with the dramatic ritual 
than with the dialogue, as the latter is 
conceived by contemporary Jewish phi- 
losophers. The traditional preacher 
dramatizes and articulates religious and 
moral themes which are already com- 
mon if only latent knowledge. He re- 
activates and places into new forms such 
traditional concepts as Teshuba, G’milut 
Chasadim, Torah, Israel, in terms which 
are characteristic of the genre of the 
known spiritual past. In such a way, 
the congregation participates in a kind 
of play-acting, a genuine play-acting 
however, in which they are involved and 
at least, as responsible as the preacher. 

Our modern continuum, refusing such 
vicarious participation, refuses as well 
the rabbi who would move his audience 
to become a congregation. Most of our 
Jews, not knowing what the tradition 
is about, go to hear the rabbi for reli- 
gious “inspiration,” or simply to be 
sprinkled with his holy water. We may 
actually say of this preaching moment 
that “nothing” happens, and, with the 
prophet, “that my people love to have 
it so.” (Jerem. 5:31) 

What does all this mean? In terms of 
diagnosis, we have simply said that mod- 
ern Judaism has become numb to the 
potential of the sermon. The real mean- 
ing of Teshuba, the turning towards 
God, remains an unknown quantity. But 
this principle, which is, after all, the 
vivifying rule of rabbinic and prophetic 
Judaism, will continue to remain un- 


known until our rabbis come to under- 
stand more about their own religious 
selves. They will have to suffer through 
the awareness that their very preaching 
is an illusion, although it may yet con- 
stitute for some of them a modicum of 
private satisfaction. Without the mid- 
dle term of the Masoret, we walk about 
in circles and create new voids; yet, par- 
adoxically, with it, our problem seems 
to be deepened rather than ameliorated. 

According to the Midrash (Echah R., 
Introd. par. 2), God laments to Israel: 
“Would that you had abandoned me 
and yet watched over my Torah.” The 
rabbis firmly believed in the catalytic 
power of the Torah to turn the people 
back to God and had the good evidence 
of the Bate-Knessioth and Bate-Midra- 
shotim on which to hang their assump- 
tion. For, as our Midrashic source furth- 
er explains: “If they had been occupied 
(with the study of Torah), the yeast? 
ingredient in it would have caused them 
to return to the good.” But Torah, the 
middle term which represents the tradi- 
tion, may act catalytically only under 
conditions which are, shall we say, naive- 
ly religious. When men are of great faith 
and assume the existence of God, then, 
and only then, can the leaven which is 
in the Torah return them to the good. 





2 The Vilna editor of our Midrash reads 
Ma’or, light, instead of Sa’or, yeast. However, 
the Buber edition explains that the earliest 
manuscripts have the reading of Sa’or. Later 
publishers substituted Ma’or because Sa’or had 
lost its original rabbinic sense of an innate, pri- 
mal, unqualitied power and had come to mean 
something evil, an unacceptable reading in our 
context. For an explanation of the source of 
this error, see the article by Prof. S. Avram- 
son in L’Shonanu, p. 122-125, entitled “Midrash 
Milim,” Jerusalem, 1944-45. Personal thanks are 
owed to Prof. Avramson as well as to Dr. J. 
Goldin who directed me to the article. 
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It now appears that the ordinary sec- 
ularist, along with the secularist rabbi, 
must face up to at least two major prob- 
lems: the gap between himself and the 
Masoret, and his own strangeness to 
primary religious knowledge of any sort. 
The task of our modern spiritual lead- 
ers, then, is not to become inventive vis- 
a-vis the sermon, a non-essential peda- 
gogical vehicle, nor to perfect its plati- 
tudes, which are at best propositional, 
but rather to seek out the ground of 
all our terms, the God Who preceded 
the God Who gave to Israel Torah. 

Congregational time which our rabbis 


have hitherto devoted to the delivery of 
sermons would be more creatively em- 
ployed were they to investigate, as an 
integral part of their synagogue services, 
the strange ardent language of our faith, 
the liturgy of the Siddur. We hear many 
embittered voices claiming that the pray- 
er book must be changed. Better that 
we risk the slow, infinitely harder road 
of inner transformation before giving 
way to impatience. For we shall forever 
be making new beginnings until the in- 
dividual Jew reopens his soul to the 


nearness and the necessity of the She- 
kinah. 








SH. NIGER—YIDDISH HUMANIST 


SAMUEL KREITER 


O’" a year ago, death took Shmuel 

Niger (né Charney) by grim sur- 
prise. On his way home from an eve- 
ning meeting of the YIVO (Yiddish 
Scientific Institute) Board of Directors, 
he collapsed on a Broadway subway sta- 
tion. His only companion, at the final 
moment, was his friend, Leibush Leh- 
rer, veteran Yiddish pedagogue and psy- 
chologist. 

News of his sudden death flashed 
around the world. Everywhere, it struck 
sorrow in the hearts of Jews who were 
familiar with Yiddish literature and his 
pivotal role in its development. For he 
had been its chief analyst, historian and 





Nothing illustrates more sharply, and 
sadly, the barrier of language in Ameri- 
can Jewish life than the case of the late 
Sh. Niger. Ranking contemporary critic 
of Yiddish letters, essayist and publicist, 
instructor to a generation of Yiddish 
newspaper readers in the esthetic values 
of literature, author and editor, his very 
name is virtually unknown to non-Yid- 
dish reading American Jews. What were 
the working values and faith of this ex- 
Iluy and revolutionist turned litterateur? 
As described by Mr. Kreiter, on th basis 
of a careful study of Sh. Niger's work, 
as well as several lengthy discussions with 
him, Niger’s secularism emerges as secu- 
larism with a difference—in other words, 
Yiddish secularism. 


interpreter. An authoritative commenta- 
tor on the changing world Jewish scene, 
a zealous guardian of Jewish values, his 
penetrating expositions had ranged over 
broad areas of Jewish experience, with 
the accent on America. By the nature 
and quality of his mind, by his pro- 
found grasp of the historic factors that 
Shaped Jewish attitudes and relation- 
ships, he penetrated the heart of a prob- 
lem with lucid reasoning and a relent- 
less drive for truth. 

Niger’s position as the dean of Yid- 
dish literary critics was undisputed. At 
times, he bore his office as a yoke, but 
always with the dignity and humility 
inherent in an authentic scholar, aware 
of his unique responsibility. He symbol- 
ized the rise and transition of modern 
Jewish life and literature, its immanent 
humanism, and the dream of nation- 
hood that pervaded the people’s struggle 
to stay in the sun. 

Sh. Niger was born in an atmosphere, 
steeped in tradition and learning, yet 
charged with God-searching, moral prob- 
ing and social unrest. It was at a time 
when the Emancipation had unchained 
Jewish thought from.  stultifying con- 
cepts, washed away superstition and 
clichés, and invested the Jewish psyche 
with fresh ideas that ultimately cracked 
the ghetto walls and linked up Jewish 
striving with general human _ progress. 
While some drifted with the tide from 
their ancestral moorings, Niger remain- 
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ed loyal to his heritage. Much of his 
vigorous loyalty, he derived from his fa- 
ther, a benign Lubavitcher hassid who 
had imbued his son with the glow of 
Jewish romanticism. At an early age, 
he enrolled in the Berezin Yeshiva, 
where he remained until his bar mitz- 
vah. With a group of pietists, (Musar- 
niks) he studied the classic texts of Jew- 
ish piety and ethics. Intensive self-study 
gained him the coveted sobriquet of 
Dukor (his birthplace) Jlwy and quali- 
fied him, at an extraordinary early age, 
for rabbinic ordination. 

He was one of the founders of the So- 
cialist-Zionist Party in Odessa (1904-5). 
The Czarist secret police jailed him, on 
a few occasions, for writing seditionary 
proclamations for underground bulle- 
tins. 

He launched his career as publicist in 
Hebrew and in Russian, but finally, se- 
lected Yiddish as the medium for his 
life’s work. He edited and contributed 
to a string of weeklies, periodicals and 
annuals; wrote the brochures, “What is 
the Jewish Workingman?”, “Class and 
Nation”, (published in Russian, 1907), 
“Yiddishe Intelligenz un die Yiddishe 
Sprach’”, etc. Together with Dr. Chayim 
Zhitlovsky, he became the foremost ex- 
ponent of Yiddishism. Its ideological 
principles, set forth at the Czernowitz 
(Bukowina) Conference (1908) declar- 
ed, in substance, that Yiddish, being duly 
recognized as the language spoken by the 
broad masses of Jewry throughout the 
world, should henceforth be cultivated 
as the prime vehicle for the advance- 
ment of Jewish culture. More concrete- 
ly, it served as an effective propaganda 
vehicle for the promulgation of rev- 
olutionary 


theories, nascent Zionism, 


religious and secular education, the 
lively arts, and the humanities. 


A number of leading contemporaries 
decried the projected emphasis on Yid- 
dish, contemptuously termed “jargon”. 
They argued that, for the moment, it 
might well be the voice of the people, 
but it was, by no means, the voice of 
God, or, the wave of the future. With 
unwarranted haste they consigned it to 
oblivion. Their focus was on Hebrew as 
the everlasting repository of Jewish sanc- 
tities and memories and as the historic, 
liturgical bond between the Jew and 
Providence. Its adoption for present day 
usage was strongly urged. This sharp dif- 
ference of opinion introduced a serious 
cleavage in Jewish life in Russia, Po- 
land, Lithuania, and in the United 
States. However, by the Thirties, the 
warring partisans of the two languages 
realized the folly of their inter-mural 
quarrel. They accepted both Yiddish 
and Hebrew as equal partners of a sin- 
gle culture. Niger did much to heal the 
breach. Typical, in this regard, was his 
aid in the establishment of the Louis 
Lamed Foundation in 1940, originating 
in Detroit. The Foundation awards an- 
nual prizes for the best four books in 
Hebrew and Yiddish in a variety of 
fields. Niger served as its president until 
the time of his death. 

Niger made his debut, as literary crit- 
ic in 1907, with a cogent appraisal of 
Sholem Asch’'s book Mishee ‘ach’s Zeiten 
(Times of the Messiah). This he fol- 
lowed with equally revealing studies 
of the writers Menachem, Nomberg, Per- 
ez, and Abraham Reisin. The appear- 
ance of the Literarishe Monatshriften, 
under his editorial direction, foreshad- 
owed the renaissance of Yiddish expres- 
sion. He also sponsored other journals 
of distinction which circulated in War- 
saw, Vilna, Moscow and in New York, 
where he settled in 1919, after being 
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miraculously snatched from a Polish fir- 
ing squad. 

Niger’s approach to literature was aes- 
thetic and sociological. He searched for 
the rhythm of Jewish continuity, the 
synthesis of tradition and idealism that 
derived from “... the ethical pathos of 
the Prophets, the lyricism of the Song 
of Songs and the Psalms, the epigram- 
matic wit of the Proverbs down to the 
poetic symbolism of Peretz’s Golden 
Chain.” He asserted that “... Jewish 
art must change its form and content... 
It must be dynamic... . It must be made 
to radiate from our consciousness, not 
only from our knowledge... emanate 
from our will and not only from our 
imagination ... Its end-product must be 
renewal of soil, a new sky—the spiritual 
embodiment of our people”... 

In his writing, replete with Talmudic 
metaphor, aphorism and nostalgic over- 
tones, one perceived a recurrent strain 
of Hebraic lore, an affirmation of Juda- 
ism’s guiding tenets and teachings. He 
observed that God “... must not be 
envisioned as the mystic power which 
safeguards His people, but rather as the 
exalted Idea that justifies their survival 
as it does the existence of all living spe- 
cies’. Thus, Niger knew the enormity 
of Jewish agony but refused to be over- 
whelmed by it. He viewed the Nazi 
slaughter of Jews in the context of Jew- 
ish morality which forbade one to place 
the guilt of a berserk minority upon a 
whole nation. (His position reflected a 
pantheistic philosophy that overrode the 
rueful contradictions and tragic setbacks 
of our age. No matter how trying or 
hopeless the task, he never yielded to 
bitterness and pessimism.) 

The uncertain state of Yiddish, whose 
demise has been so often and prema- 
turely mourned, failed to deject him. 


He blithely went on fostering the best 
in Yiddish literature and upholding the 
most fruitful causes in Jewish endeavor. 
Personal preference and subjective feel- 
ing never colored his critical evaluations, 
or his journalistic comments. If a book 
presented a truthful, meaningful distil- 
lation of Jewish thought, experience or 
vision, it merited recognition. The gen- 
uine writer is endowed with his own 
sense of fate and purpose. The critic’s 
function, he explained, is to analyse 
without passion or prejudice, the writer's 
creative process. He “... does not pass 
on tailor-made rules, or hand down aes- 
thetic prescriptions; he simply tries to 
measure an artistic work by the work 
itself. Subjective criticism responds to 
eclecticism ... and declines to act as an 
ideological guide”... 

Early in its sturm und drang period, 
Yiddish literature was clearly humanis- 
tic. Writers drew their spur from the 
people’s drive for social justice and 
group identification. Niger's national 
sentiments flowed out of his secular 
orientation. He staked his belief in 
“... Our permanence not only because 
there is a biological law of collective self- 
preservation, but because our history 
has had, and will continue to have, sig- 
nificance and nobility... Whatever 
movement or thought system we sparked 
in the world, their seeds blossomed in 
our consciousness and in our culture”... 
Though Yiddish was concededly a dim- 
inishing force in Jewish life, he fully 
appreciated its cohesive influence and 
monumental achievements. On the sur- 
face, it may languish in a state of crisis, 
but its spirit will linger on among us, 
and its imprint on our literature will 
not easily vanish. 

Shortly before he died, Niger talked 
about this problem with Asher Penn, 
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his colleague on the staff of the Day- 
Morning Journal. In an article publish- 
ed after Niger’s death, Mr. Penn repro- 
duced this conversation from which we 
excerpt the following: “.. . America 
has created norms and mores that vary 
radically from those that prevailed in 
pre-war Eastern Europe... Each period 
has its own style of Jewishness.... But 
Yiddishkeit will remain intrinsic in Jew- 
ish life’’ 

He deplored the burdening of the 
American Jewish child with various 
“isms” (Socialism, Zionism, Commu- 
nism, Culturism, and “Indifferentism” 
(his name for the ideology of the Amer- 
ican Council for Judaism) as practiced 
by the different Jewish school systems. 
Their methodology, to him, was unreal- 
istic. He favored their adoption of Amer- 
ican standards and a greater sensitivity 
to the demands of America. Nor did he 
view with alarm Jewish learning in Eng- 
lish. In support of his views, he pointed 
to the effective community leadership 
given by American Jews. 
“... Anglo-American civilization is close 


native 


to them. They have grown into its arts, 
economy, politics. To .hem, it is not an 
alien world, but all their own... In 
Europe, the trend might have been right- 
ly called “assimilation”, here it does not 
apply... Jewishness in this country is 
assuming new character, American Jews 
thirst for new roots in different ways... 
Yiddish has still a part to play in the 
culture that is unfolding on American 
soil. Its epoch is a link in the chain of 
Jewish eternity”... 

Dauntless in his faith in Jewish creati- 
vity, Niger ceaselessly wrote books, mon- 
ographs, book reviews and topical ob- 
servations; lectured extensively; taught 
student and adult classes, counselled cul- 


tural and educational institutions. He 
worked with fervor and piety, and shun- 
ned dogmatism of any kind unless it 
concerned positive Jewish living on all 
levels. In that sense, he was a conform- 
ist. What he feared most was the frag- 
mentation of Jewish strength. Jewish 
mission and destiny involved all Israel, 
not only a particular segment. 

About eleven years ago, he read a 
paper, “What I Believe as a Jew’, be- 
fore students and graduates of the Jew- 
ish Theological Seminary in which he 
formulated his credo. In part, he said 
the following: 


“...One who has faith is no long- 
er alone, and no longer lives for him- 
self... I believe in the survival and 
in the immutable values of my peo- 
ple... A good many among us as- 
sume that in America we are free to 
throw off the yoke of history and live 
like other people ... On the contrary, 
it is here that we must extend and 
crystallize the main lines of our his- 
toric personality... 

“...Our personality is shaped by 
two dominant forces: the language of 
the country, and the philosophy of 
our national renaissance... Protago- 
nists of our renaissance often incline 
to overlook quite a few links that 
hold together our epochs... The post- 
Biblical, Talmudic and Rabbinic pe- 
riods paced our development; Cabala 
and Hassidism defined the character 
of the Eastern European Jewish Cen- 
tre... 

“...We are a product of the past 
two millenia rather than of the twelve 
tribes of Israel. The cradle of our na- 
tionhood lies in Judea, but we grew 
up and have been united in the world 
at large... Our life was purified after 
the First Destruction; we renounced 
idol worship ... The Prophets seeded 
the people's spiritual and moral pot- 
entialities, which attained fulfillment 
in our sages, poets, thinkers, legal- 
ists... It is they who shepherded us 
from exile to exile. Through them 
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God's word echoed with mercy, good- 
ness, humanity, and found expression 
in the people’s deeds. They and their 
illustrious progenitors planted the 
kernel which blossomed into epochs, 
turned dream into actuality. We be- 
came a people of the Book, lovers of 
learning and peace... Suffering bred 
in us compassion... In Dispersion 
we preserved the language and lite- 
rature of ancient Israel... We added 
Aramaic and, Yiddish in our own 
time... 

“All this is not merely the roman- 
ticism of an unobservant Jew... In 
searching the past for the mainsprings 
of our creative life, we must not now, 
as we never did before, look for labels, 
that is, whether they stem from Israel 
or the galut ... The paramount ques- 
tion is: Is the well running dry, or is 
it full of surge and sparkle? From 
each current we must extract the reli- 
gious, ethical, intellectual and artistic 
essence to further enrich our total 
heritage... 

The first half of the 19th century 
confronted us with the conflict be- 
tween Orthodoxy and the Reforma- 
tion in Western Europe, Hassidism 
and Haskalah in Eastern Europe. In 
the second half, there was the clash 
between socialism and nationalism... 

Hassidism revived the atrophied 
religious sentiments, opened new vis- 
tas of faith, kindled the people’s ima- 
gination and re-awakened in them the 
yearning for salvation... 

Haskalah revitalized our reason 
and beat for us a path to world cul- 
ture... 

Socialism finally accepted the valid- 
ity of Jewish messianism ... 

Yiddish literature summed up these 
forces in a way of life... 

The objective of Zionism was reach- 
ed by way of the national-revolution- 
ary and social-democratic movements 
in Europe, propelled by our messianic 
dream... 

Art, science and technology made 
life more meaningful, and produced 
a crisis in our ethical-religious, con- 
sciousness ... This crisis will be over- 


come by integrated Jewishness... 

Jewish land and Jewish people, Heb- 

rew and Yiddish, will bring a new 

dawn”... 

Humanism, the pedagogue Saul Good- 
man reminded us in his eulogy of Niger, 
formed the cornerstone of his Jewish 
Weltanschauung. All phases and _pas- 
sions of human existence touched him 
deeply because Man is the measure of 
their sanction. If his humanism is to 
have any meaning for us today, as our 
faith sustained and comforted our fore- 
fathers, our ideality must stem from our 
spiritual essence and collective experi- 
ence. Niger phrased it this way: “...It 
is not possible to be a Jew without be- 
lieving in holiness, just as it is impos- 
sible to imagine Jewish history without 
its sanctified martyrs... A secular Jew 
must believe not in the theological, but 
teleological sense that lies hidden in 
our history, in our perennial struggle 
for survival”... By that Niger did not 
mean empty existence, aimless vegeta- 
tion, but a Jewish creative existence 
that warrants the sacrifice we must bring 
in order to preserve our historic dis- 
tinctiveness. 

“... Suffering is inherent in our exist- 
ence’, Niger continued, ‘and our life 
will justify that suffering on condition 
that we maintain the creative totality of 
our glorious past... in the conscious- 
ness that it benefits the world and our- 
selves... and that no other people un- 
der more propitious circumstances could 
possibly have duplicated it... Only the 
faith in our spiritual ‘otherness’, (An- 
dershkeit) in the unending melody 
which we alone can sing in the world’s 
spheres of music, could have engendered 
the ecstasy of our Prophets, teachers and 
leaders, the ennobling tragedy of our 
history... Therefore, it would seem to 
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me that Jews will either live as a people 
creatively and spiritually different from 
other people, or not at all... I mean 
all Jews and not only those who inhabit 
the Diaspora... We must have not only 
a sense of religious chosenness, but a 
dynamic ethical consciousness to com- 
plement it”... 

The philosophy of pluralism ranked 
high in Niger’s pattern of thinking. As 
a world-people, we possess contrasting 
religious, lingual and cultural shades. 
The American Jewish Community grew 
rich and strong, as America itself, by 
an interfusion of immigrant groups of 
various regional background and social 


conditions. Its vitality derives from its 
diversity of interests channeled into the 
common good. Pluralism is the dyna- 
mism of democratic life, as it is of Jew- 
lish life. 

Niger will long be remembered in the 
annals of Yiddish literature as its un- 
surpassed critic and moderator. What he 
said of Peretz, “minently illustrates his 
own position: “... Peretz taught us, first 
of all, to believe, not to be afraid of 
doubts, not to hesitate to ask questions, 
and always to seek new answers to old 
questions”... The void his death left 
in universal Jewish culture will not soon 
be filled. 








THE HUMANISM OF THE COVENANT 


SH H. BERGMAN 


tae tragic end of humanism, which 

we have depicted, this loss of God 
and the loss of humanity as an organic 
unity, had its roots in the fact that the 
man of the West, from Russia to the 
United States had, in the course of cer- 
tain developments of his consciousness, 
lost the great vision of the world which 
had been previously possessed by man. 
Mankind paid a heavy price for the mag- 
nificent achievements of natural science 
and technology in recent centuries. The 





In this, the concluding installment of 
his study “God and Man In Modern 
Thought’, Professor Bergman invokes 
the ancient Hebrew concept of the cov- 
enant to serve as the framework for the 
enunciation of a new humanism. Es- 
chewing, on the one hand, the deifica- 
tion of man, implicit in Kant and avow- 
ed in some of the post-Kantians and, on 
the other, the reductionism characteris- 
tic of contemporary thinkers, the author 
locates man at the point of convergence 
of the horizontal and vertical planes of 
his existence. The possibility of a sin- 
gle humanity, pointed to by the univer- 
sality of human reason in its logical, 
moral and esthetic modes implies God 
as its ultimate source and guarantor. 
Professor Bergman draws the implica- 
tion of his thesis of the covenant be- 
tween man and God for contemporary 
religion in their inter-relationships and 
in their common task. 


culture of the intellect, the rational in 
its most restricted meaning, subjugated 
the soul of man entirely, and the great 
creative forces of man, which were over 
and beyond his intellect, were silenced 
and destroyed. 

In the seventh Duino Elegy, Rilke 
sketched this intellectualized civilization 
of technical man in a few words: 


Nowhere, beloved, can world exist 
but within. 

Life passes in transformation. And 
ever diminishing, 

vanishes what’s outside. Where once 
was a lasting house, 

Up starts some invented structure 
across our vision, as fully 

at home among concepts as thought 
it still stood in a brain. 

Spacious garners of power are form- 
ed by the Time Spirit, formless 

as that tense urge he’s extracting 
from everything else. 

Temples he knows no longer. 


At the same time that Rilke wrote 
these lines complaining that the spirit 
of man which had once known how to 
set up beautiful houses of prayer and 
temples, now builds formless factories 
and power houses whose only character 
is that of abstract calculations, the phi- 
losopher and pioneer of the Palestine 
of 40 years ago, A. D. Gordon, wrote 
in simple prose amongst us, along the 
same lines and with a similar sadness, 
about the intellectualized civilization 


which throttled man’s power of vision. 
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Gordon still hoped that we, here in the 
Land of Israel, would know how to pre- 
vent this danger; that the culture we 
were beginning to build here would be 
nourished by the deep sources of Juda- 
ism and its specific grasp of humanity. 

It is characteristic of the analytical 
mind—and we mention it simply as a 
fact without derogation—that it sees its 
function as understanding the whole by 
the parts and not the parts by the whole; 
and to explain the higher and the com- 
plex by the lower and the simple, and 
not the lower by the higher. 

As a method this is altogether jus- 
tified on condition that the investigator 
using it realizes its limitation. The dis- 
aster of the age we spoke of, lies in the 
fact that the investigators paid no atten- 
tion to the narrow confines of the analy- 
tical-intellectual method, and man’s at- 
tempts to comprehend himself, to com- 
prehend humanity, were thereby misdi- 
rected, 

In 1864, Ernst Haeckel made public 
the conclusions he had arrived at from 
Darwin's theory, and showed that man 
was derived from the higher races of 
animal, from the ape. This was a de- 
cisive date for the problem with which 
we are concerned. The problem of man, 
which did not belong to biology, was 
lowered to the level of an out-and-out 
biological problem. We are not concern- 
ed here with biology and we have not 
the right to argue with Haeckel’s words 
that in man could be seen “all the ana- 
tomical characteristics of the genuine 
ape.” The philosopher does not have 
the right to take part in a discussion 
on whether the human body is derived 
from the beast or whether man, as is 
stated by others, is even more primor- 
dial than the beasts and the animals 
are only degenerate forms in the devel- 


opment of man. Whatever the opinion 
of the experts on the matter, it is only 
the body of man being discussed and 
not man. But the philosopher does have 
the right to say that it is impossible to 
comprehend man as a kind of animal: 
man is not merely a zoological species. 
It is here that philosophy has the floor, 
and yet there was hesitation for a long 
time, too long a time, before entering 
into dispute with the natural sciences 
which, at the end of the nineteenth cen- 
tury reigned supreme. And no matter 
how justified Haeckel may be from the 
viewpoint of science, his theory of the 
derivation of man from the animal op- 
erated destructively from a_ spiritual 
viewpoint, from the viewpoint of the 
civilization of man. To illustrate, I will 
point out only two characteristic symp- 
toms: Let us recollect the so-called sci- 
entific experiments of the Nazi doctors 
on their victims, against which all of 
mankind rose up in violent protest. But 
what is to be objected to in these ex- 
periments? If man is merely a species of 
animal, why are not experiments, sim- 
ilar to those performed on animals, per- 
mitted? Perhaps they would prove im- 
mensely useful for the good of human- 
ity. Kant would have answered: such ex- 
periments are forbidden because it is 
forbidden to use man only as a means 
to an end. When Kant declared this, he 
was not speaking of man as a zoological 
species, and he saw the unbridgeable gap 
between man, he, whom he considered 
sacred by virtue of his being a moral 
creature, and the beast. But mankind of 
the nineteenth century tried to nullify 
this gap and to replace it with a con- 
tinuous passage. Did not the Nazi doc- 
tors draw their conclusions from that 
which science had taught them? 
Another illustration: the report of Al- 
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fred Kinsey on the Sexual Behavior of 
the Human Male and Female, which 
became a best-seller. No one of us will 
maintain that zoology should not inves- 
tigate the sexual behaviour of man. The 
title of the books indicate, however, that 
the “human male and human female” 
are being discussed and that therefore 
man is herein considered as an animal. 
And since the book has such a wide cir- 
culation, we can imagine what its in- 
fluence will tend to be in this respect. 
We really cannot react positively to this 
phenomenon, and negatively to what 
was done by the doctors. Both approach- 
es are the same; both treat man as an 
animal. 

Zoologists called man by an apparent- 
ly zoological name, “homo-sapiens”— 
“Wise Man”, and failed to realise that 
with the title “wise”, man had been ex- 
tricated from the zoological framework; 
for the essence of “wisdom”, logical and 
moral understanding, is not given to 
causal determinations as required by 
evolutionary theory. Understanding man- 
ifests a breach in development and we 
have to see it as a new creation. It is 
impossible to determine man causally as 
a creature with reason from biological 
forms lacking reason. By causal deduc- 
tion we can know that something hap- 
pened necessarily in a certain way, be- 
cause of something else that preceded 
it. But the essence of Reason is such 
that it differentiates and distinguishes 
between the beautiful and the ugly, the 
true and the false, the good and the bad. 
Accordingly, a new dimension is opened 
up. Were what we call “reason” a nec- 
essary product of biological evolution, 
this reason would hardly be worthy of 
its name. If we are forced by a chain 
of causes to utter this statement or an- 
other, then the statement is determined 


and necessary, but it is not a statement 
based on reason. Man’s reason (and sim- 
ilarly language which distinguishes man 
as such) cannot be determined causally 
from realms where it is not to be found. 
It is a leap, it is a new creation. Her- 
mann Cohen put the matter aptly when 
he quoted from Zachariah, 12:1, “who 
stretcheth forth the Heavens and layeth 
the foundation of the earth and formeth 
the spirit of man within him” Against 
the creation of nature, “the Heavens and 
the earth”, the formation of the “spirit 
of man within him” is an entirely new 
act of creation. 

We are here faced with a decisive al- 
ternative. Either it is possible to explain 
the existence of a reason which distin- 
guishes between the values true-false, 
good-evil, beautiful-ugly, and which is 
bound to the standards of the beauti- 
ful, the true and the good in a causal- 
biological manner since it is produced 
by the biological-causal mechanism. In 
that event, the judgment of values by 
reason is on the same level as the horns 
of the ox or the claws of the cat, simple 
facts and nothing more. Or else they 
are value-judgments that are worthy of 
the name, and then, it is impossible to 
determine them causally. Accordingly, 
we must recognize man’s gift for know- 
ing values and distinguishing between 
them, and then we must also recognize 
the abyss between man and the beast. 
With these values, an entirely new realm 
is opened up to us, one without prece- 
dent in the biological pattern below 
man; we have the appearance of part- 
nership, that by which all men are 
bound together in so far as they are 
all subject to a world of common values, 
equally obligatory for all. 

Reason, the aesthetic, the logical and 
the ethical understanding are basically 
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common to all men. And if man is there- 
by qualified as the possessor of reason, 
then the isolated man is only possible 
as a man incorporated in the body of 
mankind. We are not then units closed- 
in-themselves, Leibnizian monads, so to 
speak. But we are parts of the whole co- 
operative network of man. Only that 
makes the individual man possible. In 
order that I might be a man | have to 
be able to speak with any other man 
and we should be able to understand 
one another, something which is only 
made possible by the fact that our rea- 
son is one, that we, all men, are part- 
ners in this reason and we are partners 
in the common undertaking of human 
civilisation which is fundamentally, in 
spite of its varieties and changes, a sin- 
gle civilization. We are not separate en- 
tities, accidentally next to one anoth- 
er and comprising an external mecha- 
nical or biological unity; we are, in our 
roots, a single unity. 

There are, then, two main character- 
istics of reason: 
1. It is not a product of causal devel- 
opment, growing out of the predisposi- 
tions of consciousness already existing in 
the animal; its coming into being with- 
in biological development signifies dis- 
continuity, a leap, and this appearance 
of reason cannot be comprehended or 
explained analytically-genetically by the 
fact of consciousness in the animal. 
2. Reason is, in its essence, a mutual 
relation among man; it resembles a 
spiritual bloodstream passing through 
all men and binding them together, just 
as the bloodstream of the body passes 
through and binds the cells. And the 
individual is born into this single com- 
mon reason. 

These two characteristics of reason are 
also true of language, and it may even 


be easier to point them out in the realm 
of language. 

1. There is no continuity between the 
animal cry and the language of man; 
there is a leap, and no matter how many 
thousands of years we introduce between 
the two, the passage from the so-called 
language of the beasts to the speech of 
man is not made any more comprehen- 
sible; the leap remains a leap. Wilhelm 
von Humboldt, speaking of the begin- 
ning of language, said: “Man is man 
only by virtue of speech. Though in 
order to invent speech, he already had 
to be a man. Speech is a spontaneity 
which is essentially inexplicable, an un- 
willed emanation of the spirit. It is not 
a work of the peoples, but a gift that 
fell to their lot.”” The creation of lan- 
guage is, therefore, according to Hum- 
boldt, a kind of interlocking mutuality 
of human action. The attempt to ex- 
plain the formation of language becomes 
entangled in a maze from which there 
is no exit. One cannot explain the crea- 
tion of speech from earlier, pre-speech 
elements. At the same time, one cannot 
explain speech as a gift from on high 
without human participation. The living 
word cannot be put into the mouth of 
the robot. Speech is a mutual relation, 
a two-way act and one cannot create it 
from the outside in a purely passive 
creature. Language is primarily a com- 
mon language of creatures conversing 
with one another. An isolated man could 
never have invented it, so that the com- 
munality of those who speak together 
is primary to the individual man, just 
as the common reason is primary to the 
reason of the individual. 

He who understands speech, receives 
only by his giving. The look of the in- 
fant awakening is inward. In Michelan- 
gelo’s painting of the “Creation of Man”, 


vhs 
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God stretches forth his finger to the 
created man, and the latter, as though 
awakening from sleep, also stretches out 
a finger toward that of the Creator. On 
this, the Catholic philosopher Peter 
Wust wrote: “It may be asked, which is 
here the original act and which the sec- 
ond? God awakens the act, but man 
must perform it and all is so interlocked 
that it may be said that both act and 
response, the call of man by God and 
the answer of man, take place, like light- 
ning, at one and the same moment.” It 
is as if the one who begins to under- 
stand and speak had already understood 
and spoken before he spoke. The for- 
mation of language cannot be explained 
by a continuous progression. There is a 
leap here, and in theological language, 
it is a new creation. 

2. As with reason, which we spoke of 
as essentially a mutual relation, a spir- 
itual bloodstream passing through all of 
us and binding us together, so with lan- 
guage. We are born into language, just 
as we are born into reason. And lan- 
guage constitutes a totality, every word 
in it is dependant upon the totality; all 
the words are interwoven, and support 
one another, so that a language precedes 
any single word in it, and the single 
word lives only with the language and 
through it. Further: the fact of transla- 
tion from one language to another shows 
that all tongues are connected and that 
“Language” precedes all individual lan- 
guages just as the specific language pre- 
cedes the words in it. 

What, however, is the riddle of speech; 
what is the reality of the common rea- 
son with its independent existence? It is 
not a static existence, of course. This 
common Reason, this one Language, 
does not “exist” as a static reality, it is 


a reality which is coming into being, it 
is a promise and not a fulfillment. Franz 
Rosenzweig once said that language was 
a dowry given by God to man. If so, it 
is not a dowry which was granted all 
at once, but one which is constantly be- 
ing paid out. The common Reason, the 
one Language, the one Humanity with 
its reason and its language, is and is 
not. It is in a process of constant coming 
into being. It has not reached its fulfill- 
ment; nevertheless it must necessarily 
exist in some fashion, for without this 
existence, unless we were connected 
through this stream that includes us all, 
we could not understand or talk to one 
another. Just as the great stream has its 
origin in many small sources, and in 
these sources the great stream is and yet 
is not, so the common reason, the one 
language, the one humanity, is such be- 
cause it emerges and flows continuously 
from its source. And from this source 
it flows through all of us. Generations 
of men come and go and the same foun- 
tainhead does not cease to pour forth 
and feed us all. In every act of mutual 
understanding, in every word we speak, 
the same stream lives on. Except that 
it does not exist; it is coming into be- 
ing. Humanity is like a bridge resting 
on two great pillars, the past and the 
future. And when the concepts of ordi- 
nary logic do not permit us to express 
this strange and dynamic existence in 
which one reason, language and human- 
ity exists and does not exist, we can al- 
low ourselves, perhaps, the use of theol- 
ogical concepts which come to hand and 
say that humanity is a bridge stretch- 
ing between the creation and the re- 
demption. 


It is difficult for man to comprehend 
and explain in his own terms, this dyna- 
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mic existence, for his concepts as Berg- 
son always emphasized, are suited to a 
static situation. Therefore, there has oc- 
casionally been an attempt made to base 
this dynamic existence of man on a sta- 
tic foundation, and mankind was con- 
sidered as a firm, enduring reality. Such 
effort was made in our time by a fa- 
mous sociologist, just as it was done at 
the close of the middle-ages by a great 
theologian. 

In 1936, the well-known Socialist theo- 
etician of the beginning of the century, 
Max Adler, in his book The Riddle 
of Society, investigated the conscious- 
theoretical basis of the social sciences. 
If there is a theory of society, he argued, 
then this science must have a subject 
of its own, one peculiar to it. Adler then 
proceeded to examine the various theor- 
ies which attempted to explain the na- 
ture of this particular entity called “so- 
ciety”. He succeeded in making it clear 
that society was not produced by the 
mere fact that people were to be found 
together. Just as many iron filings, 
crowded by their attraction at a mag- 
netic pole, do not thereby constitute a 
society. A flock of sheep is also not a so- 
ciety. A society is such, only by reason 
of its consciousness. We find the society- 
producing factor within consciousness in 
the awareness of the “I” on the way to 
the “you”. Fichte, in his book Basis of 
Natural Right, tried to show that the 
consciousness of human freedom is only 
possible by society and within it: “every 
free creature does not come to self-con- 
sciousness except if it simultaneously be- 
comes aware of other creatures similar 
to it. Therefore, no man can see him- 
self as a totality of knowledge, he can 
only see himself as a single point of 
view in the Kingdom of Knowledge 
(Reich des Wissens) . Intelligence is, in 


its essence, a system of many under- 
standings.” 

Adler followed Fichte, but he gave 
his thought a special turn. We have to 
seek the foundation of society in the 
claim of the common validity inherent 
in awareness of truth, aesthetic evalua- 
tion, and moral action. By this recog- 
nition of ours, that there is one truth, 
one beauty and one good for all men, 
we become conscious of the common fac- 
tor building society. “I feel,’ says Adler, 
“that there is an inner voice, which comes 
from within me and obligates not only 
me, but all men’. The consciousness of 
the claim operative on all men is re- 
vealed as a super-individual and an in- 
ter-individual consciousness. In every 
judgment that seeks for itself the stamp 
of truth and general validity, we are 
in need of this connection with other 
individuals, so that they, too, may recog- 
nize the common validity. This is the 
“a priori social relation of the individ- 
ual consciousness”. (Apriortscher Sozial- 
bezug des Einzelbewusstseins). Society 
then is based on the general, common 
consciousness. In its relation to the many 
individual consciousnesses, this general 
awareness resembles a single ray of light, 
which upon passing through a prism is 
broken up into many rays of light. The 
form of the “ego” in that case is a sort 
of prism. The inner unity that binds 
ail individuals is revealed in their ex- 
perience of the imperative quality that 
informs their judgments, in their experi- 
ence of beauty and in their moral ac- 
tion. Adler speaks of an “impersonal” 
substance lying at the base of our con- 
sciousness and he presents some psycho- 
logical evidence for the existence of such 
substance. He notes as evidence the fact 
that creative persons often experience 
the act of creation as a drive playing 
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on them from without, as a revelation or 
illumination granted to them from with- 
out. Speaking of Freud, he asserts that 
this theory of consciousness leads us to 
a deeper layer of depth psychology than 
does psycho-analysis. Though in conclu- 
sion, Adler shrunk from the boldness of 
his own ideas, and emphasized that he 
had no intentions of delving into meta- 
physics, nevertheless, without wishing to 
do so, Adler, the Socialist, did penetrate 
to metaphysical depths in his search for 
the basis of a social theory. Men, he dis- 
covered, are at their roots one. Without 
such basis, we would not be able to un- 
derstand one another, nor would we ever 
be able to build up a unified civiliza- 
tion in common with the generations be- 
fore and alter us. 

We stated that Max Adler’s attempt 
was an endeavour to base the dynamic 
concept of a humanity in the process of 
coming into being upon a static con- 
cept—that is, upon the super-individual 
and inter-individual consciousness, on 
the “impersonal substance”, of which we, 
the individuals, are merely the cells or 
organs. The theory of consciousness for- 
mulated by a modern Socialist in psy- 
chological terms, thereby somewhat ob- 
scuring its bold metaphysical thought, 
was previously formulated in theological 
terms by a great theologian-philosopher 
of the I4th century—Nicolaus Cusanus. 
The wholeness of man was, for him, a 
metaphysical reality, “the absolute man”, 
and through this absolute man the con- 
tact of each man with all other men 
exists. Cusanus connects this theory with 
the image of Christ, but this is merely 
a renewal of the old doctrine of pri- 
mordial man. We could formulate his 
idea as well by saying: individual man 
is not possible only by virtue of the pri- 
mordial man, “the Heavenly man”; by 


virtue, that is, of humanity as a meta- 
physical unity. Humanity is not an ab- 
stract concept like that of wolfishness, 
but is a concrete reality, the partner- 
ship of man by which, and in which, the 
individual man can be understood. 

Nevertheless, how is this primordial 
man, this concrete humanity, to be un- 
derstood if we do not wish to immerse 
ourselves in the realm of myth? Whence 
this unity of “man” as such? Does not 
this unity of mankind exist only as an 
aim, a goal toward which we strive? How 
can a goal which is not real in the pres- 
ent, nevertheless be the logical hypo- 
thesis, the prerequisite for the existence 
of individual man? I see no other pos- 
sible way of understanding this reality 
of a single humanity except by com- 
prehending the unity of mankind, as a 
unity in the process of coming into be- 
ing, as existing by virtue of the reality 
of the unity of God. The reality of God 
makes possible and sustains the reality 
of mankind which is a reality in the 
process of becoming. 

To sum up what has been said: The 
individual man is possible only by vir- 
tue of his having reason. Reason is a 
partnership. Therefore, the bearer, the 
subject of this partnership, namely hu- 
manity, precedes the individual man, 
any man. But this unity of humanity as 
a goal, as a projection toward the fu- 
ture, is understandable only as a cor- 
relation to the actual unity of God. 

I see two possibilities of evading this 
conclusion: the religious way of Kierke- 
gaard and the naturalistic way of most 
people today. Kierkegaard saw only the 
individual man, as a single one in rela- 
tionship with God, one who has severed 
his relations with other men. In his book 
Post-Script he writes: “The single man 
has infinite business with God, but no 
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business with man”. After these words, 
we can hardly comprehend how Kierke- 
gaard, in his book on Abraham, could 
speak of “the sacred bond binding hu- 
manity together’. What is this sacred 
bond which man severs in order to stand 
before God? 

The other way of evading our con- 
clusion is that of naturalism. Here one 
views the unity of the reason of all men 
as a straight fact which fundamentally 
has no more significance than the fact 
that all ravens have black feathers. It 
is a fact and nothing more, that all of 
us possess one and the same reason. 
True, this way out of the problem is in 
itself quite possible, we can be satisfied 
with viewing man as a zoological species 
and nothing beyond that. The hypo- 
thesis of rational humanity, in our sense 
of the term, is a free hypothesis. If any- 
one were to persist in maintaining that 
humanity as a rational a priori unity 
does not exist, there would be no logi- 
cal means to contradict him. Here the 
discussion would end. 

We hold then that there is a single 
humanity possessing reason, subject to 
common values and made possible only 
by its relationship to God. Hermann 
Cohen, upon whose authority we lean 
here, called this theory the “correlation” 
between God and man. In it, he saw a 
“frame-work of religious consciousness,” 
the “basic form of religion”. It seems to 
us that this theory of Cohen's on cor- 
relation is nothing but a_ philosophic 
translation of the verse in Genesis 1:27: 
“And God made man in His image, in 
the image of God did He create him.” 
This verse is the basis for an understand- 
ing of man as man, i.e. for a philosophic 
anthropology. 

Cohen's book The Religion of Rea- 


son from the Sources of Judaism, with 
all its weaknesses owing to its apologetic 
position, is the first modern attempt in 
the direction of understanding the na- 
ture of man by virtue of his relation to 
God. Here I will only mention the con- 
clusions Cohen draws from his correla- 
tion theory. In brief: God is the creator 
of the reason of man, and thence is de- 
rived the partnership of reason and the 
unity of morality of all men. God is 
revealed to man by the gift of reason. 
This general revelation is the continua- 
tion of Creation and makes possible 
every particular revelation, in the lim- 
ited sense used by religions. Man as a 
rational creature absorbs revelations ac- 
tively, for every reason is action, spon- 
taneity. In this way, then, spirit becomes 
the concept intermediating between God 
and man, the concept which carries out 
the mutual relationship, the correlation. 

But this relationship, or as Rosen- 
zweig explained it, this covenant be- 
tween God and man, is a coming near 
and not an identification. Only the ser- 
pent in Genesis speaks of the identity 
of God and man. God is spirit, man is 
spirit, yet this is not identity, merely 
an affinity, within a limited framework, 
determined and restricted by the basic 
correlation. “The closeness of God is 
good to me” (Psalms 73). This is one 
of the fundamental aspects of the rela- 
tion between God and man in the Jew- 
ish outlook. Zwi Werblovski in his book 
Lucifer and Prometheus commented (p. 
33) that there are cultures in which 
there exists a fear of hubris, the ar- 
rogance of the heart of man in his rela- 
tion to God. In these cultures, an abyss 
stretches between God and man. Any 
attempt to cross this abyss is considered 
the great sin. The Bible, however, hard- 
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ly recognizes this fear of hubris. On the 
contrary, scripture calls upon man to 
imitate the way of God “Be thou Holy, 
for I am Holy”. 

Hermann Cohen gave a bold inter- 
pretation to the concept of correlation 
by pointing out that God and man 
are mutually conditioned by each other. 
This formulation of being mutually con- 
ditioned is, indeed, a very bold way of 
putting it, for it means that not only 
is there no humanity without God, but 
also there is no God without humanity. 
“God is conditioned by his correlation 
to man and man is conditioned by his 
correlation to God”. Further: “The idea 
of God signifies, at the same time, the 
idea of humanity, that is its significance 
and, at the same time, its guarantee”. 

It is not within the scope of the pres- 
ent work to go into any detailed ac- 
count of the conclusions to be drawn 
from this notion of the mutual correla- 
tion between God and humanity, or to 
clarify the difficulties that still remain 
in Cohen's doctrine. We can only bring 
out in relief the central idea. Facing the 
single God there stands a single human- 
ity which was created in His image and 
which constitutes a metaphysical unity 
as though to assist Him in the work of 
Creation. Thus, the sanctity of mankind, 
an idea which we found in Kant, is re- 
newed except that humanity does not 
appear here as an autonomous, sovereign 
body which would seek to put itself in 
the place of God, the notion implied in 
the German idealist philosophers. Hu- 
manity is here the partner of God, the 
participant in a covenant with Him. To 
the extent that man does God's work on 
earth, he thereby takes part in God's 
holiness. This holiness does not come to 
him out of his own powers, but from the 
power of God. Comte was right when 


he recognized that a single humanity 
was more than the sum of individual 
men, and Solovyov was right in prais- 
ing him for this recognition. Comte was 
also correct in viewing humanity as 
something sacred. But he did not see— 
and this is the disaster of all atheistic 
humanism—that this sanctity belongs to 
humanity by virtue of its relationship 
to God. 

For the individual man, this indicates 
that he has a double relationship, a rela- 
tionship that extends in two directions, 
one horizontal, and the other, vertical. 
The horizontal one is the interlocking 
of every single person with all of hu- 
manity throughout the ages. The verti- 
cal one is the relationship of all of hu- 
manity and of every individual person 
in it to God, He with whom humanity 
has a covenant. We would call this hu- 
manism, drawn from the theories of Ni- 
colas Cusanus,on the one hand, and from 
those of Hermann Cohen, on the other 
hand, a Humanism of the Covenant. I 
am inclined to think that this human- 
ism can possibly give an answer to the 
problem which troubles many schools, 
from those of Hegel and Marx to the 
modern existentialists, the problem of 
“alienation”, of the transformation of 
man into a thing, an object. In the pre- 
vious essay, we quoted Sartre’s words on 
freedom in which freedom was turned 
into an empty shell devoid of meaning. 
Genet can express the remnant of free- 
dom left to him only by confirming as 
a free agent the fact that he was an ob- 
ject for others. The little screw, having 
become a most insignificant part of the 
gigantic machine called human society, 
could maintain the little freedom left 
to it by saying: I want to be a screw. 

That is the great danger threatening 
all of us, the conversion of men into a 
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mass, without any individual counte- 
nance. Everywhere we see men feeling, 
thinking and reacting in groups, in 
masses; from youth to age, everywhere, 
the individual hides behind the human- 
ly nameless and faceless mass. A. D. Gor- 
don called to us, “Let us have individ- 
uals!”’. 

Let us have individuals! The human- 
ism of the covenant shows us the way. 
For this vertical relationship, this rela- 
tion of man to God, can only be a rela- 
tion of the single man to the single God. 
The man who stands before his God in 
confession, in seeking advice, in prayer, 
can only be the individual man in his 
singleness and even if many pray togeth- 
er, their prayer is built up only by the 
prayer of each individual. The relation 
of man to God is, as Kierkegaard said, 
like the Pass of Thermopylae, where 
only one can pass at a time. If we could 
teach man again to pray the prayer of 
the single one, that prayer of the “af- 
flicted when he is overwhelmed and 
poureth out his plaint before the Lord”, 
as in Psalm 102, we could redeem man 
from the curse of alienation, of his be- 
ing an object. The individual man, 
every individual man, can say to him- 
self: I am a man made in the image 
of God; I am not simply a number. The 
Jewish Sages put it thus: “Man stamps 
out many coins with one seal, and all 
are alike. But the King of Kings, the 
Holy One, Blessed be His Name, im- 
pressed every man with the seal of the 
first man. And no human being is like 
another. Therefore, every single person 
has to say—‘for my sake was the world 
created’.” Here there is no place for 
alienation. However, for the man who 
feels himself alone and abandoned in 
the world, an object amidst objects, 


without anyone to whom he can speak 


freely, freedom and the responsibility 
bound up with it, can only be a burden 
under the mechanised, routinized condi- 
tions of our lives. Human beings will 
rejoice in the opportunity of casting off 
their freedom and becoming, of their 
own will, a tiny screw in the totalitar- 
ian system of a state, a party or any 
other organization which deprives them 
of the burden of responsibility. 

But this vertical relationship to God, 
which was the only one that Kierkegaard 
saw and emphasized, is not sufficient. It 
demands completion on the horizontal 
plane, by the relationship that connects 
the single man with all of humanity, 
with sacred humanity. This humanity 
will not be a mass of mechanized ob- 
jects, but an organic brotherly unity of 
subjects. True, this Humanity does not 
as yet exist, it is not actual, being mere- 
ly a possibility and a hope. It is not 
given, it is rather imposed upon us as 
a goal to be realized. 

We may, at this point in our philoso- 
phic inquiry, turn to the story in the 
Book of Genesis. The covenant between 
God and man, for which man was creat- 
ed, was not fulfilled. Genesis tells us of 
the covenant between God and Noah. 
“And all the land was one language and 
one speech”. But man did not accept 
the covenant which was proposed to 
him. Then another beginning was made 
in the covenant of God with Abraham. 
Abraham is obligated to go forth from 
his land and home, to part from the 
natural humanity of his environment, 
to separate himself from it in order to 
fulfil the relationship in another land 
by a new beginning. Thus was founded 
the community of Israel. The great rep- 
resentatives of the Congregation of Is- 
rael have always known and felt that 
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this community was only an image of 
the future Messianic humanity, its an- 
ticipation. In the words of Yehuda Ha- 
levi in the Khuzari (4-23), with Israel 
as the seed, humanity will again become 
one tree. Thus, the Congregation of Is- 
rael saw itself as the roots of the future 
mankind. Thus, too, do the Christian 
Church and Islam view themselves as 
the representatives of the humanity to 
come. I do not think that any one of 
these claims nullifies the other. 

“In the face of the community of the 
spirit’, says Herman Cohen, “the spe- 
cial characteristics of a specific religion 
are not to be regarded as limiting factors 
eliminating the possibility of other reli- 
gions. The supreme idea of a single rea- 
son opens up the possibility of gather- 
ing many religions under its wings.’”” So 
long as the fact of a single messianic 
humanity has not been fulfilled, there 
can and should appear in its place a 
number of humanities, so to speak, many 
beginnings, nuclei of the messianic hu- 
manity of the future. Isaac Heinemann 
has also said, “the particular exists for 
the sake of the universal’. 

The single humanity which has a cov- 
enant with God does not exist in the 
same sense as the various religions exist. 
There is no authorized representative of 
humanity today. There is no man or 
group with the prerogative to declare 
in the name of humanity: We will do 
and we will hear, and with this to seal 
the covenant. True, there have been var- 
ious occasions, such as assemblies for 
the unification of religions, at which 
attempts have been made to formulate 
and to underscore the common basis of 
all religions. But these endeavours only 
produced abstract formulas. The level 
of actuality, which is characteristic of 
every religion, was not reached. Were 


someone to appear today and say: I am 
not a Jew, I am not a Christian, I am 
a Human Being—he would not say any- 
thing. The Kingdom of Heaven will not 
be built by uprooted individuals, but 
rather by live cells rooted in living tradi- 
tions and developing in an organic fa- 
shion. I have mentioned the Messianic 
Religions as being the cells of the single 
future humanity in process. I would also 
like to recall here, at least with a pass- 
ing word, those philosophic schools of 
thought in the East that are striving to 
quicken the development of mankind 
towards a higher level of consciousnéss 
by spiritual discipline, by yoga and med- 
itation, methods based on their vast ex- 
perience and their great fund of reli- 
gious and philosophic wisdom and tradi- 
tion. In particular, I might mention Sri 
Aurobindo and his school, in which the 
Indian ideal of Satya-yoga was merged 
with the Judaic-Christian ideal of the 
Kingdom of Heaven into a single soul- 
endeavour. 

There was a time when the various 
religions and the many schools of 
thought filled the world with the noise 
of their disputes. Today, in the light of 
the common danger of destruction and 
of the total decline of humanism, the 
time has come when they will seek that 
which is common to them all, instead 
of that which separates and distin- 
guishes, and they will learn to under- 
stand each other and learn from each 
other. Solovyov once said: “In the East, 
man is swallowed up by the Divine; in 
the West, the Divine is swallowed up 
by man”. Today, it seems to me, a pos- 
sibility has been formed of communica- 
tion, between East and West, of a new 
actualization of the idea of setting up 
a Kingdom of Heaven in this world 
whose subject will be all humanity. 
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True, this fulfillment is not given to 
man. But he is taxed with its prepara- 
tion and with readiness for it. 

We are not concerned here with the 
advantages and disadvantages character- 
istic of the various nuclei of the future 
humanity in existence today. We can 
only state briefly: the great advantage 
of Judaism lies in the fact that it is a 
concrete national reality and not an ab- 
stract faith. Consequently, it is an or- 
ganic part of humanity, and has a his- 
tory which is part of the general his- 
tory of humanity. Its disadvantage and 
its danger lie in the tension between its 
universalism and its national particular- 
ism. The great advantage of the inter- 
national religions like Christianity and 
Islam lies in the eradication of national 
differences within the Church. This ad- 
vantage, however, was attained because 
the Church is not a full social reality, 
in the sense of a people. It does not em- 
brace the entirety of life and is to a large 
extent cut off from the concreteness and 
responsibility of life in history. Also, this 
very tension within the Church between 
universalism and _ particularism, was 
transposed by it from the national 
framework to the religious by the pres- 
ence of the difference or, rather the 
abyss, between the “believers” and the 
“non-believers”. Isaac Heinemann point- 
ed this out many years ago. But we are 
not interested here in specifying these 
differences, nor do we intend to deli- 
neate the specific tasks confronted by 
the “nuclei” at the present, in the face 
of the danger threatening man and hu- 
manism. 

Still, a brief statement on Judaism is 
called for in this connection. The two 
trends mentioned, the universal and the 
particular, have been engaged in a peren- 
niel struggle within our faith and our 


people. This tension is healthy and fruit- 
ful, as long as a dynamic balance be- 
tween the two trends is maintained and 
neither of them throttles the other. The 
tragic history of the Jews amongst the 
peoples has again and again caused the 
particularistic trend to prevail to a dan- 
gerous degree. Concepts such as “Goy” 
(Gentile) , Edom, Amalek, entered deep- 
ly into the Jewish soul and our fathers 
shrank from the world of the Gentiles; 
“a shrinking back of fear and of pain”, 
as some contemporary journalist put it. 
At the historic moment, when the Jew- 
ish State was formed, a people among 
the family of peoples, there was indeed 
a certain strengthening of the universal- 
ist trend, but on the other hand, there 
was also a strengthening of the urge to- 
ward separatism and isolation. Here we 
are threatened by a serious danger to 
us and to our position in the world. We 
have been commanded to wipe out the 
memory of Amalek and not to nourish 
and strengthen it. Let us not, in our 
land, raise up Ghetto walls with our 
own hands. Let us be, what A. D. Gor- 
don called a human-people (Am Adam), 
and then our place in man’s struggle 
for the new humanism will be a con- 
spicuous one. Perhaps our geographic, 
historic and spiritual position between 
East and West prepares us to fulfil an 
important task in this struggle. 

Again, I would like to sum up the 
conclusions to be drawn from the main 
thesis. We have seen that the relation- 
ship to God is an essential part of the 
actuality of man as man. “You have 
created us that we might meet You”, says 
St. Augustine. A humanism that seeks 
to be a true humanism, based on the 
essence of man, must necessarily be a 
believing humanism, based on the cove- 
nant between God and man. From this, 
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a new perspective on human action is 
derived. Man is called upon to partici- 
pate in Creation, to bring to consum- 
mation, as it were, this process of crea- 
tion on earth which has not yet been 
completed. Man is called upon to be a 
partner, but he is not yet a partner, for 
a united humanity does not exist. Man 
has not yet grasped his own significance. 
That which we see today as the begin- 
nings of a united humanity, organiza- 
tions like the UN, the Red Cross and 
other international organisations, are 
only technical beginnings which we cer- 
tainly bless and confirm, but they were 
not formed out of a deeper understand- 
ing of man as a metaphysical creature. 
These organisations improve the condi- 
tions, but they do not alter the founda- 
tions. That is why they are so weak and 
who, more than ourselves, can bear wit- 
ness to their weakness! Hence, they 
could not overcome the decline of hu- 
manism in recent generations. Only a 


metaphysical grasp of man, a humanism 
that will comprehend man as the image 
and the partner of God, and which will 
be permeated with the thought and feel- 
ing of the unity of mankind, only this can 
make a Messianic humanity real. We are 
impelled to see human history, all of 
human civilization, as the way to this 
goal, and by this criterion to evaluate 
the progress and the retreats of human- 
ity. We do not know how or by what 
course this messianic united humanity 
will be realised from the present nuclei. 
Our task, here and everywhere else, is 
to see to it that this ideal which has be- 
come a pale abstraction or empty rheto- 
ric should once more become a living 
and animating reality. In particular, the 
Congregation of Israel is required to re- 
new within itself and to guard this most 
precious idea for which it lives. This is 
not only a hope for a future to come, 
but a healing elixir of life for a con- 
fused humanity today. 





SURVEY OF CURRENT THEOLOGICAL LITERATURE 


LOU H. SILBERMAN 


The visit of Martin Buber to this 
country last Spring renewed, if such re- 
newal were necessary, our awareness not 
only of the many-sidedness of his genius, 
but also of the continuing impact of his 
thought in many fields of endeavor. 

Malcolm Diamond, writing in Union 
Seminary Quarterly Review (Vol. XII, 
No. 2, Jan. 1957) on “Martin Buber and 
Contemporary Theology”, concerned 
himself in particular with Buber’s rela- 
tion to Protestantism and quoted Pro- 
fessor J]. C. Bennett as having observed 
“it is remarkable that the greatest living 
Jewish thinker should also be one of the 
major influences in Protestant thought.” 
While the article contains little that is 
new, it is a helpful survey of Buber’s 
ideas as they have touched various Chris- 
tian thinkers. Of particular interest is 
the discussion of the I-Thou relation on 
those levels other than between man and 
man, the sphere in which man confronts 
nature as Thou and that in which he 
confronts “intelligible forms.” (Maurice 
Friedman tells me that this Platonizing 
translation of “geistigen Wesenheiten”’ is 
to be replaced in a new English edition 
of I and Thou.) “Another reason that 
Buber insists upon the all-embracing 
character of the ‘I-Thou’ relation—on 
the fact that man may enter such a rela- 
tion with all beings—is that he does not 
first accept the Universe as an ‘It’ sub- 
ject to the cold workings of impersonal 
causality which can be uncovered by the 
exercise of objective reason, and then de- 
tach a special area, that of the personal, 
which is free of this domination. Rather, 
he stands with Paul Tillich in the tradi- 
tion of German mysticism and idealism 
which stresses the profound continuity 
between man and nature.” 

In this connection, attention should be 


called to an interesting essay in another 
issue of the same journal (Vol. XII, No. 
4, May 1957) by D. D. Williams, “Chris- 
tianity and Naturalism: An Informal 
Statement”, in which the author criti- 
cises the abstract (and thus non-Buber- 
ian) quality of the I-Thou relation as 
it appears in some thinkers. “...a great 
deal of talk about the ‘I-Thou relation 
in understanding man is a convenient 
shorthand for avoiding the really hard 
problems. We are not disincarnate spir- 
its in ‘I-Thou’ relations. We are human 
beings embedded in organic and physi- 
cal processes, and the mystery of man is 
how the ‘I-Thou’ relationship appears 
in this setting.” This article is a provo- 
cative statement of the need for an ap- 
proach to religion from the perspective 
of naturalistic philosophy. “As a Chris- 
tian theologian I hold that every phil- 
osophy is an abstraction (even though 
Whitehead says that philosophy is the 
critic of abstractions) . Every ontology is 
an attempt to see the reality which can 
never be fully expressed in ontological 
terms. I believe that the concrete reality 
of our religious experience cannot be en- 
compassed by, or absorbed into, any met- 
aphysical scheme. We know the Word 
of God through His personal manifes- 
tations, His personal revelation. To in- 
terpret this is the first work of theology, 
but the interpretation involves the met- 
aphysical questions. It is essential that 
we clarify what we mean when we say 
God acts, God becomes incarnate, God 
redeems, and the Holy Spirit is present. 
I find in the naturalism I have tried to 
describe, certainly for men, the most sig- 
nificant clues as to how we have an in- 
telligible way of speaking about God's 
relationship to the world, and an intel- 
ligible way of expressing our belief that 
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history is the field of His redemptive ac- 
tivity.” 

To return to Diamond’s essay, it 
should be noted that the author is in- 
tent on indicating that while Buber’s 
“affinity with the thought of many con- 
temporary Protestant theologians as well 
as with that of Kierkegaard” is evident, 
nonetheless ‘““we must remember that Bu- 
ber derives these attitudes from his read- 
ing of Jewish sources.” Further, he sug- 
gests, “Because of his tremendous impact 
upon contemporary Protestant thought 
some people may regard Buber as a cryp- 
to-Christian. Professor Bennett is far 
more accurate in writing that ‘the Bib- 
lical faith in God is, from the Christian 
standpoint, fulfilled and most adequate- 
ly expressed in Christ as the revealer and 
mediator of God, but it is important to 
see in Buber how much of the Christian 
content of that faith is possible without 
an acceptance of the Christian media- 
tion.” To which the present writer adds 
the report of a colleague who met with 
Buber during his visit at Union Theo- 
logical Seminary this Spring. Buber’s 
topic of discussion was, he related, the 
superiority of Judaism over Christianity. 
When asked what the Christian's re- 
sponse was, he replied, “We tried to get 
Buber to admit that perhaps Christian- 
ity was as good as Judaism.” 

Another issue of the journal (Vol. 
XII, No. 3, March 1957) carries the 
translation of Buber’s essay “Prophetie 
und Apokalyptik” which appeared in the 
small volume Sehertum: Anfang und 
Ausgang (K6ln 1955) and will appear 
in the forthcoming volume Pointing the 
Way. It is the companion essay to “Abra- 
ham the Seer” which appeared in this 
journal in 1956 (Vol. 5, No. 4, Fall 
1956). The question Buber puts in this 
essay is: “Do I dare the definitely im- 
possible or do I adapt myself to the un- 
avoidable? Do I dare to become other 
than I am, trusting that in reality I am 
indeed other and can only thus put it 
to the test, or do I take cognizance of 
the hindrance in my present existence 
as something that will eternally be a 
hindrance? And transposed from the 
realm of biography into that of history: 


does a historical hour ever experience 
its real limits otherwise than through 
undertaking to overstep those with which 
it is familiar? Does our future establish 
itself ever anew or is it inescapably de- 
stined?”’ 

In seeking an answer, he turns to “the 
history of human faith.” “A glance at 
man’s history of faith may clarify the 
antithesis of the two possibilities that 
the decision between them can take place 
in full light.” The two responses are, 
says Buber, embodied in “the prophets 
of the age of the kings of Judah and 
Israel and the apocalyptic writings of 
Jewish and Jewish-Christian coinage in 
the age of late Hellenism and its de- 
cline.” For Buber both responses ‘are 
rooted in “faith in the one Lord of the 
past, present and future history of all 
existing things; both are certain of His 
will to grant salvation to His creation. 
But how this will manifests itself in the 
meeting with the pregnant moment in 
which the speaker speaks, in what rela- 
tion to coming events this moment is to 
be seen, what share in this relation will 
fall to man, the difference in the hearers 
of the speaker—in these, the prophetic 
and the apocalyptic messages essentially 
diverge.” Buber indicates at this point 
that he means to sharpen the distinction 
by letting go of “what apocalyptic motifs 
are already, here and there, to be found 
among the classical prophets, what pro- 
phetic motifs are still, here and there, 
to be found among the late apocalyp- 
tics.” While this may indeed be justifi- 
able methodologically, nonetheless, it 
would seem to me, in the final account- 
ing between the two, it is just this fore- 
shadowing and echoing that must be 
given proper weight, for herein lies the 
reality of the decision made. The proph- 
et must be tempted by the apocalyptic 
vision; the apocalyptic must sense the 
reality of the prophetic demand. 

Buber then turns to illustrate the two 
responses by means of analysis and com- 
mentary upon the Biblical text. The 
prophet proclaims the sovereignty of 
God; He does, as in Jeremiah’s parable 
of the potter, His will. “... the divine 
potter works in the historical shapes and 
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destinies of the human nations. But in 
accordance with His will, this work of 
His can itself will, can itself either do 
or not do; with this doing and not-do- 
ing that it wills, it touches on the work 
of the Worker.” Thus the “ruling of the 
Ruler” is touched by mystery. “The mys- 
tery is that of the creation of man as a 
being that has the power of actually 
choosing between the ways, and ever 
again and even now has the power to 
choose between them.” “Because and so 
long as man exists, factual change of 
direction can take place, toward salva- 
tion, as well as toward disaster.” 

If, for Buber, Deutero-Isaiah breaks 
the prophetic scheme by offering no al- 
ternative, it is because the decision has 
already been taken. The change in Is- 
rael’s life has been effected. “... atone- 
ment {has been] fulfilled through the 
suffering of the people.” “...it is no 
longer a question of choosing as a people 
between two ways but apprehending as 
an individual the new higher summons 
which shall be fulfilled through the ser- 
ies of ‘servants of the Lord’...” 

In contrast to the prophetic response, 
Buber sets the apocalyptic as disclosed in 
“The Revelations of John and the so- 
called Fourth Book of Ezra.” He here 
suggests that the setting of the scene of 
this latter book in the Babylonian pe- 
riod is “by no means a secondary phe- 
nomenon.” The removal of the actual 
historical situation grows out of the con- 
viction that “it is not a question of a 
decision by men as a factor in the his- 
torical-super-historical decision.” He is 
at pains to indicate how the difference 
in attitude between the prophetic and 
apocalyptic response determines the 
whole literary expression. “The prophet 
speaks to the person who hears him, to 
those who should hear him.... The 
apocalyptic writer has no audience turn- 
ed toward him; he speaks to his note- 
book. Rather he does not speak, he only 
writes; he does not write down the 
speech, he just writes down his thoughts 
—he writes a book.” And this task of the 
apocalyptic writer is not “a vital task.” 

For Buber, it would seem, the apo- 
calyptic writer is concerned with theo- 


logy, not with “actually-happening his- 
tory and its fullness of decision.” The 
basic interest of this theology is the na- 
ture of sin. Here, Buber distinguishes 
the double anthropology implied in 
these writings as well as the contrast 
with Biblical and Tannaitic doctrines. 
“The apocalyptic writer... though he 
knows... of the struggle in the soul of 
man, accords to the struggle no elemen- 
tal significance.” But even more than 
this, the struggle for the future is un- 
real for the future itself is unreal. “Man 
cannot achieve this future, but he also 
has nothing more to achieve.” 

The concluding section of this essay 
turns our attention to the role the two 
attitudes play in contemporary exist- 
ence. Marxism represents the apocalyp- 
tic rather than, as frequently claimed, 
the prophetic. “In this its modern shape, 
too, the apocalyptic knows nothing of 
an inner transformation of man that 
precedes the transformation of the world 
and cooperates in it; it knows nothing 
of the prophetic ‘turning’.” More subtle 
than this is, Buber holds,another apo- 
calyptic, the apocalypse of the “late, all 
too late” world. “If one comes and reb- 
els against the indirectness that has pen- 
etrated into all human relationships... 
then one is upbraided by one’s critics 
as a romantic given to illusions... If 
one resists the flagging of the dialogical 
relationship between men, then he is re- 
proached with failing to recognize the 
fated solitude of present day living...” 
This present day apocalyptic denies to 
history any new direction and while “‘it 
holds itself to be the heroic acknowl- 
edgement of the inevitable, the embodi- 
ment of the amor fati... this conyul- 
sive gesture has nothing in common with 
real love.” As against this, one must 
leave oneself open to be “surprised by 
secret openings and insertions.” This is 
what the prophets of Israel understood 
by the turning in their language of 
faith; not a return to an earlier, guilt- 
less stage of life, but a swinging around 
to where the wasted hither and thither 
becomes walking on a way and guilt is 
atoned in the newly-arisen genuineness 
of existence.” 
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In The Christian Scholar (Vol. XL, 
No. 2, June 1957) Maurice Friedman, 
the translator of the previous article, 
deals with “Martin Buber’s Concept of 
Education.” Beginning with the distinc- 
tion between propaganda in which “one 
imposes one’s opinion and attitude on 
the other in such a way that his psychic 
action is really one’s own” and educa- 
tion in which “one discovers and nour- 
ishes in the soul of the other what one 
has recognized in oneself as the right,” 
Friedman examines the implications of 
this second procedure. “The real choice, 
then, does not lie between a teacher's 
having values and not having them, but 
between his imposing those values on 
the student and his allowing them to 
come to flower in the student in a way 
that is appropriate to the student's per- 
sonality.”” What the teacher actually does 
is show forth in his cwn person that 
“which the pupil needs to grow.” 

The pupil thus taught is not, how- 
ever, a dualistic body-soul whose reason 
primarily is thus to be formed, but a 
total person. Yet, while agreeing with 
the Deweyan criticism of this dualism, 
Buber rejects the philosophy of educa- 
tion deriving from this rejection as “‘fall- 
[ing] short of a real understanding of 
personality.” “Personality is the ‘I’ of 
the ‘I-Thou’ relation, individuality 
[which Dewey confuses with the former] 
the ‘I’ of the ‘I-It’.’” Again, Buber agrees 
with the Deweyan opposition to “uni- 
form classical education to correspond 
to a universal and timeless human na- 
ture.” He “opposes a uniform educa- 
tion and proposes instead an education 
that will produce the particular type of 
man who is able to respond to the de- 
mands of his particular historical situa- 
tion.” “One certainly begins with what 
Buber calls a ‘real text’ but the mean- 
ing is not already in the text but comes 
into being in the moment in which a 
voice speaks to us from the text and we 
respond—in the present.” (Carried into 
Judaism, this is the basis of Buber’s un- 
derstanding of Torah as Teaching. He 
is reluctant, however, to apply it to To- 
rah as Law.) Yet, says Friedman, “Buber 
is as far from Dewey on the one hand 


as from Hutchins on the other.” For 
Dewey, character is “a system of inter- 
penetrating habits.” For Buber, “the 
great character acts from the whole of 
his substance and reacts in accordance 
with the uniqueness of every situation. 
He responds to the new face which each 
situation wears despite all similarities to 
others. The situation ‘demands nothing 
of what is past. It demands present re- 
sponsibility, it demands you.’ ”’ 

In the face of this, Friedman calls 
attention to what seems the paradoxical 
similarity of Buber’s definition of the 
purpose of liberal education and that of 
Hutchins. Yet for the latter, the Socratic 
dialogue with its intention of clear defi- 
nition seems to be the goal, while for Bu- 
ber such clarity of definition is but the 
first step, “the creation of the presup- 
positions of education.” Beyond this, 
teacher and pupil, alike, meet in “a truly 
reciprocal conversation in which both 
sides are full partners.” 

What is notable in this discussion is 
the constant disclosure that the ideas 
one encounters here are of a piece with 
those which, for example, one has met 
in the previous article, albeit projected 
on a different level of existence. Thus, 
one has a renewal of the impression that 
Buber’s discussion of religion does not 
take one away from meaningful experi- 
ence but stands rather as the fulfilment 
of a realm of experience integral to one’s 
total experience. 

An extremely important evaluation of 
Buber’s contribution is to be found in 
the introduction by Leslie H. Farber, 
Chairman of the Faculty, the Washing- 
ton School of Psychiatry, to “The Wil- 
liam Alson White Memorial Lectures, 
Fourth Series” delivered by Buber in the 
Spring of this year (Psychiatry: Journal 
for the Study of Interpersonal Processes 
Vol. XX, No. 2, May 1957). Since Bu- 
ber in these Lectures is addressing him- 
self to the general question “What can 
philosophical anthropology contribute 
to psychology?”, Farber opens the dis- 
cussion with a concise statement of the 
meaning of philosophical anthropology. 
It “is that realm of inquiry responding 
to the question, What is man? But un- 
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like other specialities which take as their 
province some objective and partial as- 
pect of the question—such as compara- 
tive anthropology, zoology, psychology 
and so on—philosophical anthropology 
considers man as subject rather than ob- 
ject and asks specifically, What is man 
in his wholeness: In other words: Who 
am I, in my unique and essential being?” 
In a very real sense this introduction is 
a critique of the nineteenth century’s 
atomization of man and a reaffirmation 
of the validity and the cogency of the 
question put. 

Buber’s four lectures are subsumed 
under three titles, “Distance and Rela- 
tion,” “Elements in the Interhuman,” 
“Guilt and Guilt Feelings.” In them, one 
finds Buber at his most difficult and yet 
most rewarding level. The subtlety of 
his language and the intricacy of his 
structure yield but slowly; indeed, they 
demand of the reader that openness 
which is the presupposition of dialogue. 

The root question of the first essay is, 
how does man come to ask the ques- 
tion “Who am I?” Or perhaps it is a 
double question, for it includes the 
query, “Why does man ask this ques- 
tion?” The answer describes the twofold 
movement by which man comes to know 
who he is. The first, Buber calls “the 
primal setting at distance” and the sec- 
ond, “entering into relation.” “Man is 
the “creature (Wesen) through whose 
being (Sein) ‘what is’ (das Seiende) be- 
comes detached from him, and recog- 
nized for itself.” In other words, man 
and man only faces an independent 
world. In the second movement, “man 
turns to the withdrawn structure of be- 
ing (Seiende) and enters into relation 
with it.” While the first movement pre- 
supposes the second, yet the second is 
not coerced or made necessary by it. 
“The real history of the spirit begins, 
and this history takes its eternal rise in 
the extent to which the second move- 
ment shares in the intimation of the 
first, to the extent of their mutual in- 
teraction, reaction and cooperation.” 

The essay continues with a documen- 
tation of the distinctions, first in the 
sphere of art as it rises out of man’s 


connection with things, then in the 
sphere of humanity as it arises out of 
man’s connection with man. “The facts 
of the movement of distance yields the 
essential answer to the question, how 
man is possible; the facts of the move- 
ment of relation, the essential answer to 
the question, how human life is real- 
ised.” It concludes with a description of 
“the event which may be called ‘making 
present’”’ in which relation is fulfilled, 
“when I think of the other not merely 
as this very one, but experience, in the 
particular approximation of the given 
moment, the experience belonging to 
him as this very one.” 

The second essay discusses first the dif- 
ference between the social and the in- 
terhuman, pointing to the former as the 
collective and reserving the latter for 
the personal. It is to this latter that 
Buber turns his attention and distin- 
guishes “between two different types of 
human existence. The one proceeds 
from the lie and is permeated by it” and 
thus threatens the very existence of the 
interhuman. Here Buber is pointing to 
the crisis of human communication in 
its ultimate sense. “By far the greater 
part of what is today called conversa- 
tion among men would be more proper- 
ly and precisely described as speechify- 
ing.” 

In addition to the deceit of “seeming” 
there is as well the inadequacy of per- 
ception, the partial view of the other 
which impedes the growth of life be- 
tween men; “but most dangerous of all 
is ‘imposition’.”” This is the method of 
propaganda as contrasted to “unfold- 
ing”, the educative process. The essay 
concludes with a discussion of “the 
marks of genuine dialogue.” 

The third and longest essay, directed 
most particularly to the special audi- 
ence, is a critique of psychiatric theory 
which transforms its therapeutic proce- 
dure for dealing with guilt feelings into 
a denial of the ontic nature of guilt. 
The question raised is, does not “au- 
thentic guilt” exist even when commin- 
gled with “neurotic” “groundless” guilt 
feelings? —The answer is, “there exists 
real guilt, fundamentally different from 
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all the anxiety-induced bugbears that 
are generated in the cavern of the un- 
conscious.” Knowledge of this is not a 
mere “tradition” “but arise[s] anew from 
the historical and biographical self-ex- 
perience of the generation living to-day.” 
The therapist must recognize this, holds 
Buber, and though he may do no more 
than heal the neurotic guilt, at the same 
time, as a person, he may help to open 
the way through which the wound of 
authentic guilt may be healed. 

This way is one of three. The other 
two are beyond the therapist’s compet- 
ence. The first is the reconciliation of 
guilt in terms of the law of society. “The 
third and highest sphere [is] that of 
faith... Here the action commences 
within the relation between the guilty 
man and his God and remains there.” 
The middle way “we may call that of 
conscience” as it relates to existential 
guilt. This is not “the vulgar conscience 
that knows admirably well how to tor- 
ment and harass” but “a greater consci- 
ence... one that has become wholly per- 
sonal, one that does not shy away from 
the glance into the depths and that al- 
ready in admonishing envisages the way 
that leads across it.” 

This way of conscience with its three- 
fold action, “‘self-illumination,” “persev- 
ering self-identification” with the self as 
guilty and “restoration”, is enlarged 
upon through an examination of two 
literary characters, Nikolai Stavrogin in 
Dostoevski’s The Possessed and Joseph K 
in Kafka’s narrative The Trial. In both 
cases the protagonist betrays himself by 
his “false relationship to his guiltiness,” 
by his resistance against self-illumina- 
tion. “Only when the human _ person 
himself overcomes his inner resistance 
can he attain to self-illumination.” “The 
harder trial of self-illumination is fol- 
lowed by the still harder, because never 
ceasing trial of persevering in the self- 
identification.” And beyond that, or 
perhaps parallel to it, is reconciliation 


which means “that I approach the man 
toward whom I am guilty... acknowl- 
edge to his face my existential guilt and 
help him, insofar as possible, to over- 
come the consequences of my guilty ac- 
tion.” “And this can happen only of the 
core of a transformed relationship to 
the world...” 

Buber concludes by pointing to the 
reciprocity between the sphere of faith 
and that of high conscience: “For the 
sincere man of faith, the two spheres are 
so referred to each other in the practice 
of his life, and most especially when he 
has gone through existential guilt, that 
he cannot entrust himself exclusively to 
either of them. Both, the human faith 
not less than the human conscience, can 
err and err again. And knowing about 
this, their erring, both—conscience not 
less than faith—must place themselves in 
the hands of Grace.” 
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MARGINAL NOTES 


Labelled with mild satire, “‘Kierke- 
gaard and Pascal to the Rescue!” the 
comment by Rabbi Jacob B. Agus! on 
Yeshayahu Lebowitz’ essay, “Maimonides 
—the Abrahamic Man,’? inspired me to 
look up this article I had missed read- 
ing, curious to see what a distinguished 
Israeli religious thinker had to say about 
Kierkegaard in relation to Maimonides’ 
thought. 

Carefully I read the article through 
from beginning to end, expecting every 
moment to come upon the name of Kier- 
kegaard. I duly noted the quotation 
from Pascal referred to by Dr. Agus, but 
I finished reading the essay with a feel- 
ing of disappointment. Nowhere did 
Kierkegaard’s name appear in it. I then 
began to wonder what could have in- 
duced Rabbi Agus to invoke the name 
of Kierkegaard in connection with it. 
True, the author of the article develops 
his thought in relation to the akedah 
(sacrifice of Isaac) and quotes a state- 
ment from Maimonides relating to his 
view of Abraham as the beloved of God, 
to be accepted along with Moses by every 
Jew as the ideal human pattern of con- 
duct. But I asked myself whether this 
was sufficient cause to justify Rabbi Agus 
to bring in the name of Kierkegaard. 
Has the akedah become in such a spe- 
cial sense a Kierkegaardian theme that 
1 Jewish writer who has recourse to it 
must be suspected of having succumbed 
to a category of this “most Protestant 
of all Protestant thinkers”, as Rabbi 
Agus characterizes Kierkegaard? All that 
would remain, in that case, would be 
for someone to try to brand the akedah 
itself in some fundamental sense as un- 





1 Judaism, Summer 1957, p. 275. 
2 Judaism, Spring 1957, pp. 148-54. 


worthy of the central place given to it 
in Jewish thought. 

Strangely enough, this in fact has been 
done by Rabbi Ely E. Pilchik who, as 
the result of his personal conviction that 
the akedah is a reflection upon the rea- 
sonableness of Judaism, has made the 
proposal to oust it as a Rosh Hashanah 
Torah reading and substitute for it the 
first chapter of Genesis, “the sublime 
and poetic account of the divine crea- 
tion.” 

But, however anxiously modern Jews 
would like to escape the akedah theme 
either by expelling it or toning it down 
to a lower key, they cannot do so too 
successfully in view of the hold which 
the Jewish religious tradition still has 
on Jewish thought and practice, and in 
view also of the esthetic and philosophi- 
cal prominence that Kierkegaard’s Fear 
and Trembling, has attained, which em- 
bodies the theme. We can therefore be 
grateful to Kierkegaard for helping to 
keep the tneme alive today when so 
many would like to see it buried under 
some rationalistic explanation or rele- 
gated to the oblivion of neglect, not to 
speak of outright obloquy. But, while 
we may thank him, no Jew need feel 
that Kierkegaard and the akedah belong 
to each other in such an inseparable and 
exclusive unity that it becomes manda- 
tory to mention his name in connection 
with it, wherever it is taken up as a 
theme of religious and philosophical 
thought. The theme is part and parcel 
of Jewish thought and it may be in- 
voked by any Jew at any time without 
any feeling of guilt that perhaps it has 
become so marked by Protestant par- 
ticipation that Jews may have no further 
dealings with it. Because a Protestant 


3 Journal, Central Conference of American 
Rabbis, January 1957, p. 46. 
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Christian thinker like Kierkegaard has 
made such a good thing out of it estheti- 
cally, as well as ethico-religiously and 
philosophically, must the theme here- 
after be forbidden to Jews and relegated 
to the category of chukath hagoyim? 

Let us look briefly at the theme from 
the viewpoint where Kierkegaard, Lebo- 
witz and the Midrash meet in common. 
As Kierkegaard handles it, Abraham is 
motivated by two movements, infinite 
resignation and faith, with the second 
having the first as its presupposition. 
This point is made explicit in the fol- 
lowing passage: “The infinite resigna- 
tion is the last stage prior to faith, so 
that one who has not made this move- 
ment has not faith; for only in the in- 
finite resignation do I become clear to 
myself with respect to my eternal validi- 
ty, and only then can there be any ques- 
tion of grasping existence by virtue of 
faith.4 Resignation is characterized as a 
movement of “lofty dignity” in which 
the man making it relinquishes the 
whole of the temporal but gains in re- 
turn himself in his “eternal conscious- 
ness” which is nothing less than his 
“love to God.”’® But with the second 
movement, faith, he gets back the tem- 
poral, which he absolutely relinquished, 
in a sanctified form. Resignation, there- 
fore, is seen as a movement of infinity 
which relinquishes the finite; while 
faith, on the other hand, is a movement 
of infinity which gains the finite after 
it has been relinquished. 

With this thought in mind we can 
see that Yeshayahu Lebowitz in his essay 
treats the figure of Abraham in the 
akedah from the side of resignation 
alone. According to Lebowitz, Abraham 
goes forward to “‘sacrifice his only son, 
thereby relinquishing both his human 
aspirations and all hope for the future 
that his son represents.”® This is the 
category of infinite resignation which 
Kierkegaard’s pseudonymous author of 
Fear and Trembling, Johannes de silen- 

4 Fear and Trembling, Princeton University 
Press, p. 65 f. 

5 ibid. p. 69. 

6 Judaism, Spring 1957, p. 152. 


tio, avers he can reach by his own 
strength but beyond which he confesses 
himself powerless to go. Hence his un- 
bounded admiration which he expresses 
for Abraham who was so great as to be 
able to make the second movement as 
well, the movement of faith, by which 
he got Isaac back and with him the 
whole of the future which resignation 
had renounced. 

Lebowitz, as mentioned, ascribed only 
the first movement, that of resignation, 
to Abraham. But does this in fact coin- 
cide with the Midrashic view of the mat- 
ter? Does the Midrash stop with the 
movement of resignation in which “all 
hope for the future that his son repre- 
sents” is surrendered by Abraham? Le- 
bowitz ignored or forgot that wonderful 
Midrash which the Rabbis appended to 
Genesis 22,5: “And Abraham said unto 
his young men: Abide ye here with 
the ass, and I and the lad will go yon- 
der..."’ The word “yonder” (ad ko), 
according to the Midrash, recalled to 
Abraham another verse (Genesis 15,5) 
having in it the word ko and constitut- 
ing an apparent contradiction to God's 
command to sacrifice Isaac. Therefore, 
to the word “ad ko” (yonder) the Mid- 
rash appends the following comment, as- 
cribing it to Abraham's thought: “I 
shall see where is that (ko) which the 
Lord said to me: ‘So (ko) will be thy 
seed.’ "7 From this Midrash we see that, 
while Abraham resigned himself and 
Isaac absolutely to God's will, God's 
promise as to the future was in his mind 
as he went to fulfill God’s command in 
the present. Furthermore, from the final 
words of Genesis 22,5, alluded to, “we 
shall worship and return unto you,” the 
Rabbis saw an inner movement akin to 
the prophetic, by which Abraham ex- 
pressed his faith that he would retain 
Isaac.* Thus, according to the Rabbis, 
Abraham's double movement of resigna- 
tion and faith which brought him to 
Mount Moriah secured for him also the 


7See Rashi to Genesis 22,5. (In Gen. Rabba 
56,2, the Midrash is ascribed to Rabbi Joshua 
B. Levi.) 

8 ibid. 
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future which, despite Lebowitz’ affirma- 
tion, his thought did not ultimately rel- 
inquish. 

Kierkegaard did not know the Mid- 
rash. Nevertheless, his thought was so 
unerringly similar in its essence to that 
of the Midrash that he repeated in his 
own work the two movements or cate- 
gories found also in the Midrash, the 
absolute resignation and absolute faith 
by which Abraham acted. 

With regard to Rabbi Agus’ final ques- 
tion, “Why, then, import  Kierke- 
gaard ...?”. My answer is that the ques- 
tion itself, as seen from the foregoing, 
is the wrong kind of question. Instead, 
the question that should be asked is, “‘Is 
Kierkegaard, though Protestant, essen- 
tially sympathetic in his type of think- 
ing to the Jewish point of view? (Wheth- 
er he himself would have admitted this 
does not matter.) Can his type of think- 
ing and dialectic be of help to Jewish 
thinking today? The answers to such 
questions will depend on how far one’s 
knowledge of Kierkegaard reaches, and 
what it is that one sees as fundamentally 
characteristic of Judaism and Jewish 


thought. Here and in previous articles 
I have tried to indicate how closely Kier- 
kegaard’s thought parallels that of the 
Midrash. But those Jews, including Rab- 
bis, who repel or evade the Midrash can 
hardly be expected to take kindly to 
Kierkegaard, however similar to the Mid- 
rash his type of thought is shown to be. 

In conclusion, I am inclined to agree 
with Rabbi Agus that Dr. Lebowitz 
hammers away at one facet of Maimoni- 
des’ thought in order to bring it into 
line with the Abrahamic man as the Is- 
raeli philosopher conceives him. But it 
is certainly as legitimate to try to eval- 
uate Maimonides from the standpoint 
of Abraham as that of Kant, as others 
have attempted to do. Furthermore, to 
exaggerate is a venerable way of draw- 
ing attention. And Dr. Lebowitz has 
drawn our attention to the need that 
still exists of trying to unify Maimoni- 
des the Halakhist and codifier of Jewish 
law with Maimonides the religious think- 
er and philosopher. 


Jacos L. HALevi 
San Pedro, California. 
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II 


In the Spring, 1957 issue of Judaism, 
(Vol. 6, No. 2), there appeared a very 
stimulating article by Dr. Yeshayahu 
Lebowitz. The article, entitled “Mai- 
monides—The Abrahamic Man”, seeks to 
depict the Maimonides of the Yad Ha- 
chazakah and the Maimonides of the 
Moreh Nevuchim in a single, unified, in- 
tellectual portrait which attempts to 
capture the essence of the Rambam’s 
thought in both of his monumental 
works. 

What is the intellectual portrait of 
Maimonides that emerges from this treat- 
ment? In the words of Dr. Lebowitz, “In 
Maimonides, more than in any other 
Jewish figure, there reappears the image 
of the first Jew facing the crisis of the 
Akedah where all human thought, hu- 
man feeling and values are completely 
obliterated before the fear and love of 
God”. To this writer, it seems that Dr. 
Lebowitz has painted his portrait of 
Maimonides in the dark somber colors 
of modern Existentialist thought. To 
say that for Maimonides, the end pur- 
pose of knowledge is to know God and 
cleave unto His way is one thing, but 
to infer that once man reaches God, his 
knowledge becomes meaningless, is to 
push this position to the very extreme. 
To attribute to Maimonides the view 
that in the confrontation with God, hu- 
man thought, human feeling and values 
are obliterated, is to clothe this great 
Jewish mind in intellectual garments 
which ill befit it. 

According to Maimonides, the ulti- 
mate perfection of human knowledge 
raises one to the level of potential pro- 
phecy. It is through prophecy, granted 
by God to the individual who has 
reached moral and intellectual perfec- 
tion, that man makes contact with his 
Maker on the highest level. Maimonides 
describes the process as follows: “Prophe- 
cy is in truth and reality an emanation 
sent forth by the Divine Being through 
the medium of the Active Intellect in 
the first instance, to man’s rational fac- 
ulty’” (Guide 11:36). Thus, in the pres- 
ence of God, human thought is not oblit- 


erated but rather heightened and inten- 
sified by contact with the divine agent 
(Guide I1:38). This holds true not only 
for the prophet at the time of prophecy 
but also for the individual Jew when he 
performs the mutzvot. In fact, at all 
times it is the bond of intellect which 


‘ Jinks man to God, (Guide III:51). 


There are certain individuals for 
whom reason and thought are the moti- 
vating factors of life, as essential as 
food and rest. Maimonides was such an 
individual. To attribute to him a point 
of view which devaluates reason is to 
distort the very essence of his being. 

In seeking the Abrahamic man, it 
seems to us that Dr. Lebowitz was in 
the right church but the wrong pew. -It is 
the other great Jewish luminary of the 
Middle Ages, so different in personality 
and outlook from Maimonides, who can 
best be described as representing the 
Abrahamic man, Yehuda Halevi, the 
author of the Kuzari. If the Abrahamic 
man is best represented in the Akedah 
episode, where unquestioning faith 
reached its ultimate, where the supra- 
rational and the supra-natural became 
the order of the day, then Halevi is the 
best exponent of this trend of thought. 

For Halevi, faith is primary; specula- 
tive reason is only for those whose faith 
is not strong enough to escape doubt. 
The one who reaches God through sim- 
ple faith is on a higher level than he 
who must reach God through the intel- 
lect. In the words of the Rabbi to the 
King of the Khazars: “He who accepts 
this (God’s Torah) completely without 
scrutiny or argument, is better off than 
he who investigates and analyzes. He, 
however, who steps down from the high- 
est grade to scrutiny, does well to turn 
his face to the latent wisdom, instead of 
leaving it for evil doubts and opinions 
which lead to corruption”. (Kuzari II: 
26). According to Halevi, Abraham 
reached the height of his religious de- 
velopment when he gave up speculation. 
“Perhaps this was Abraham's point of 
view when divine power and unity 
dawned upon him prior to the Revela- 
tion accorded to him. As soon as this 
took place, he gave up all his specula- 
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tions and only strove to gain favour of 
God, having ascertained what this was 
and how and where it could be obtain- 
ed” (Kuzari IV:27). 

Out of the stormy tumultuous age in 
which our people were caught betwen 
the Crescent and the Cross, an age para- 
doxically called “the golden age”, there 
arose two towering figures who sought 
to answer the fundamental question, 
“How can Jewish existence best be for- 
tified against the intellectual currents 
which seek to inundate it?”” Maimonides’ 
answer was to open the windows of the 
House of Israel to the intellectual dis- 
ciplines of the day, to show that Israel’s 
Revelation was imbedded in the same 
truths underlying the axioms of philoso- 
phy and science. For Maimonides, the 
truth of Revelation and the truth of 


science and philosophy emanated from 
one source—God. 

Halevi’s answer was to insulate the 
House of Israel against the harmful 
winds of philosophy and science, to raise 
it above nature and above reason, to 
demonstrate the uniqueness of Israel's 
history and its distinctive relationship to 
God. Maimonides and Halevi represent 
two poles of Jewish thought, which have 
divided Jewish thinkers through the 
ages, down to the present day. In seek- 
ing a solution to the ever-present dilem- 
ma of Jewish life, many have fallen into 
either one camp or the other. In which 
camp does the solution lie? Perhaps we 
should say Elu v’elu divre Elokem Cha- 
yim—both represent the words of one 
living God. 


Norwich, Conn. JosEPH SCHULTZ 








COMMUNICATIONS 


Editors, Judaism: 


I was surprised to read the sharp at- 
tack on my article, The Decline and 
Fall of the Falashas, published in the 
Summer 1956 issue of your magazine. 
Professor Wolf Leslau, the esteemed 
philologist, who mounted the broadside 
in the Summer 1957 issue of Judaism 
under the title of To the Defense of the 
Falashas, seemed to misunderstand both 
the motive leading me to publish the 
article and certain of the material pre- 
sented. 

The title of Dr. Leslau’s retort, itself, 
is indicative of this lack of comprehen- 
sion. “To the Defense” implies the ward- 
ing off of an attack, which was the last 
thought I had in mind. In fact, the final 
paragraph of my article is an impassion- 
ed plea for American Jews to aid the 
Falashas. It is noteworthy that Profes- 
sor Leslau does not refute my statistics 
on this poor vanishing people. I stated 
correctly—that some half a million Fala- 
shas are now reduced to a mere 15,000- 
20,000 in a period of time when the gen- 
eral population of Ethiopia rose from 
four to fifteen million, a radical propor- 
tionate decline from .125 to .0013. Pop- 
ulation virility is considered by many 
social scientists the most accurate test of 
group survival and, by this key, my thes- 
is certainly carries weight. It is not “at- 
tacking” the Falashas to indicate such 
facts, anymore than it is to attack the 
original Indian population of the 
United States by indicating both its ab- 
solute and relative decline in the last 
half millenium. 

Many of Dr. Leslau’s objections are 
so trivial they do not add lustre to his 
deserved reputation. I will merely note 
a few examples. 

A) Wolf Leslau picks up my statement 
that I was blocked from my attempt to 
visit the Falashas by introducing what 


he considers a_ parallel circumstance. 
“Would one try to come to the United 
States without obtaining beforehand an 
entry permit or visa?’’, he asks. The fact 
is that I had a legitimate visa to enter 
the country and, indeed, the requisite 
additional permission to fly to Gondar, 
capital of the Province. The only valid 
comparison would be if foreign visitors 
to the United States required an exira 
stamp from Washington to go to Brook- 
lyn from Manhattan. I have travelled 
extensively, including Franco Spain (in 
1946), China at the time of the Nation- 
alist collapse and the Arab states during 
the Israeli war tension: but never did I 
encounter such a harsh bureaucratic 
measure as that pertaining to a visit to 
the Falashas. 

B) Wolf Leslau states that my impres- 
sion of extreme penury among the Fal- 
ashas is misleading, since “in respect to 
material culture, the Falashas do not 
differ from their Christian neighbors”. 
He then goes on to contradict himself 
by admitting that the Falashas, unlike 
other Ethiopians, do not own but must 
rent land in this overwhelmingly agrar- 
ian country. That is the crux of the prob- 
lem and the root of their misery. Pecu- 
liarly, Leslau states that this land prob- 
lem escaped my attention. I take the 
liberty to quote from my article: “In 
fact, growing misfortune has reduced the 
Falashas to the role of peons on the feud- 
al estates of their neighbors... As a con- 
sequence, most of the gifted young peo- 
ple have fled to Gondar and the other 
urban centers”. 

C) Wolf Leslau claims that my im- 
pression of cultural depression was in- 
valid because “unless the priests have 
confidence in the foreigner, they will 
not display the manuscripts and state 
again and again that they have none”. 
For reasons of brevity, I neglected to 
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mention in my article that I came with 
an introduction from one of the lead- 
ing Falashas in Addis Ababa, which was 
the reason I was treated so courteously. 
Besides, if the point is valid, why should 
they so agreeably show me those manu- 
scripts they did? 

D) In rather rhetorical fashion, Profes- 
sor Leslau inquires into the source of 
my statement that the Falashas practice 
weekly confessional. Rev. Henry A. 
Stern, the converted Jew sent to prom- 
ote Christianity among the Falashas in 
the mid-ninetenth century, mentioned 
it in the report published by the Society 
for Promoting Christianity Among the 
Jews, which can be obtained at the Jew- 
ish Studies Room of the New York Pub- 
lic Library. 

E) Several minor points were labored. 
Dr. Leslau refers with scorn to my state- 
ment that “the Agau tongues were part 
of the great indigenous Libyan-Egypto- 
Berber family”. He corrects my state- 
ment to make them “ancient Egyptian, 
Berber, Semitic and Cushitic”! He “cor- 
rects the error” that the name Habasha 
is evolved from the Arabic root “mix”, 
an error which I apparently share with 
every other writer except Dr. Leslau on 
the subject. He severely upbraids me for 
referring to the 10th century Jewish 
queen as Judith, “whereas”, we are 
gravely informed, “her name was prob- 
ably Gwedit and corrupted into Judith”. 
And so on and so forth. 

To sum up our difference, Dr. Leslau 
attacks “the author who accepts all the 
different opinions at the same time with- 
out scrutinizing them”. It is only logi- 
cal to review all possible hypotheses be- 
fore attempting an evaluation; this is 
the accepted method in a scientific proce- 
dure. Dr. Leslau and I agree at bottom 
on the origin of the Falashas. He also 
agrees with my conclusion (though he 
adds “agree partly” without clarifying 
why not wholly) that we should help 
the perishing Falasha remnant in Ethio- 
pia. Why all the furor? 


DANIEL M. FRIEDENBERG 
New York, N.Y. 


Editors, Judaism: 


May I be allowed to make a few 
remarks concerning Rabbi Theodore 
Friedman’s review of my Hillel the 
Elder? 1 grant that the issue of Hil- 
lel’s possible reaction to the contempo- 
raneous Dead Sea sect is an involved 
one. Naturally in a popular book I 
could not possibly go further than I did 
in indicating the tentativeness of my 
suggestions. I hope I made myself more 
clear on that point in my article “Hillel 
the Elder in the Light of the Dead Sea 
Scrolls.” 

But at least in one crucial issue the 
reader of the review will get an incor- 
rect notion of my argument. 

Dr. Friedman adduces as a “conclu- 
sive fact” against my thesis that “...in 
contrast to the sectarian pre-occupation 
with eschatology, not a single statement 
by Hillel on the subject is to be found 
anywhere.” 

It escaped the reviewer's attention that 
I have (pp. 69-71) asserted Hillel’s dis- 
trust of messianic speculations; I believe 
that this stand was taken in view of the 
explosive nature of Messianism at the 
time. In the concluding chapter I said 
that Hillel's “religious outlook removed 
him from the ardent and urgent Mes- 
sianism of the sects” (p. 89). 

The reviewer seems to assume that I 
interpret Hillel as a follower of the sec- 
tarian doctrine, which would not only 
be incorrect but complete nonsense. I 
do assume an influence, but one which 
was only partly positive. 

I believe that in some of Hillel's teach- 
ings the challenge of the sects may be 
recognizable; in others he tried to coun- 
teract the possibly harmful influence of 
the sects. I said, e.g., “most decisive, Hil- 
lel’s possible personal contact with the 
sectarians, is, I admit, conjecture.” 

I hope these lines will help to clarify 
the issue. In conclusion I wish to ex- 
press my gratitude for the reviewer's 
overall friendly and genuinely warm at- 
titude to the little book. 

NAHUM N. GLATZER 
Waltham, Mass. 
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Metsudah: Essays and Studies. Volume 
VII: edited by Simon Rawidowicz, Lon- 
don and Walthan, Mass., Ararat Pub- 
lishing Society, Ltd, 682 pp. 


By dint of an ironic turn in circum- 
stances, this article which was to have 
been a belated review of the contents 
of a new volume of Metsudah, must 
now also assume the form of a retros- 
pective, perhaps eulogistic account of 
the all-too-brief history of this periodi- 
cal. The recent death of Simon Rawido- 
wicz has robbed Metsudah of its found- 
er, its editor, its vital force. For aside 
from its virtues as a journal, Metsudah 
was the visible proof of the devotion of 
the man behind it, and of his faith in 
the importance and future of Hebrew 
letters in the Diaspora. The last volume, 
the seventh in the series, is in itself both 
a defiant denial and a tacit confession. 
The denial and confession both pertain 
to the almost insuperable difficulties in- 
volved in publishing a Hebrew periodi- 
cal outside of the State of Israel. Volume 
seven is a victory: it was printed. But 
the victory was almost pyrrhonic. Begun 
in 1948, it was not finished until 1954. 
The sponsoring publishers were in Lon- 
don; the editor in Chicago and Wal- 
tham; the proofreader and printer in 
Paris. Furthermore, this publishing ven- 
ture has been plagued by the angel of 
death: sponsor, printer, proofreader, 
contributor and, finally, editor—all the 
last members of a passing generation of 
great energy and passion. 

It was by virtue of energy and pas- 
sion that Metsudah was conceived and 
survived. Confronted with the successive 
weighty volumes, the reader was always 
aware of the personal force behind them. 
And yet, this awareness was always ac- 
companied by a ground swell of unmiti- 
gated loneliness and desperate personal 
struggle with tragic forces. Professor 


Rawidowicz himself seems to have been 
eminently conscious of his own situa- 
tion: witness the names involved! Found- 
ed in London in 1943, during the dark- 
est days of World War II, the magazine 
was called “Metsudah”—‘“The Fortress” 
—in a valiant attempt to rally whatever 
forces were left in the Diaspora outside 
of Festung Europa. One is immediately 
seized by the association with Masada 
(same root), that bleak knob on the 
tablerock above the Dead Sea, the last 
point of resistance to Roman conquest. 
The firm incorporated to publish Met- 
sudah was named “Ararat”’,—the first, 
isolated peak to emerge above the De- 
luge. And on a more personal note, an 
entire section of short articles in volume 
seven, penned by the editor himself, is 
presented under the name of /sh Boded 
—“a lonely, isolated man”. 

The same philosophical, almost mys- 
tical, preoccupation with names under- 
lies the lead article: Rawidowicz’s stric- 
tures upon the choice of the name “Is- 
rael” for the new Jewish state. His pole- 
mical correspondence with David Ben- 
Gurion, and his articles in Zukunft and 
Metsudah on this subject are well 
known. This was not semantic pedantry 
but rather a cardinal point in an intri- 
cately elaborated and documented com- 
plex of theories on Jewish life and his- 
tory: “Israel” is the historic name of 
the descendants of Abraham, Isaac and 
Jacob; the land promised to them is 
Eretz Israel. The name Israel, therefore, 
is all inclusive: both chronologically and 
geographically. Any attempt to draw a 
dichotomy—either theoretical or practi- 
cal—between Israel in Eretz Israel and 
Israel outside of Eretz Israel would be 
utterly abhorent to him. One can well 
imagine why such views have incited 
heated polemics during the past genera- 
tion, and have alienated their propo- 
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nent from the main camp of Jewish 
thinkers. Apart from his scholarly works, 
Professor Rawidowicz’s publicistic arti- 
cles have appeared at frequent intervals 
in many journals in several languages 
over a period of thirty-five years. The 
theorizing has been climaxed in his 
forthcoming, now posthumous work, 
Bavel V’yerushalayim, also under the 
Ararat imprint. 

All the various lines in a sketch of 
the activities of Simon Rawidowicz are 
echoed in the editorial selection and ar- 
rangement of Metsudah. We detect schol- 
arship and criticism, an everlasting fas- 
cination with Hebrew letters, a relent- 
less defense of the role of the Diaspora, 
past, present and future. Metsudah and 
its editor had an ax to grind—the whet- 
stone was sharp, for the oaks to cut were 
mighty. In this age of increasing con- 
formity with its emasculating anonymity, 
its scientific editions, its timorous com- 
mittees, its joint decisions, the pariah’s 
perspective is refreshing and most salu- 
tary. 

The six hundred and eighty-two pages 
of volume seven is divided into four fair- 
ly well-defined sections: I. After 5708; 
Il. Studies; I1I. On Literature; IV. Es- 
says and Surveys. Unlike many other 
works in the long and often brilliant 
history of Hebrew periodicals, Metsu- 
dah contains no original or translated 
works of belles-lettres; its emphasis is 
on criticism. The entire first section of 
the book is devoted to an analysis of 
various problems which were accentu- 
ated by the emergence of the State of 
Israel. This preoccupation with the 
problems of the new state is an eloquent 
refutation of the charges of anti-Zion- 
ism often brought against the editor. 
The articles are on the whole well-rea- 
soned and often well-documented: the 
above mentioned lead articles on the 
name of the State; the destiny and na- 
ture of the nascent democracy; the dif- 
ference between the concept of “aliya” 
and “immigration”; Jewry in Arab coun- 
tries; the remnant of the Jewish com- 
munity in Europe, both East and West; 
a comparison between the Jewish way of 
life in America and in the State of Is- 


rael. Innumerable articles, to be sure, 
have been written on the same problems 
during the past nine years. Not many 
collections of such papers, however, have 
succeeded in maintaining as sound a 
tone as these: there is little rhapsodizing 
sentimentality or flamboyant prognosti- 
cation here. 

The section devoted to “Studies” is 
by its very nature the most considerable 
in the book. Of the five, four are genu- 
ine research papers; two, those by Rawi- 
dowicz and Weinryb, are actually book- 
length monographs. The Rawidowicz ar- 
ticle is an extensive work of scholarship 
on the thematic organization of Sepher 
Hamada’ of Maimonides’ Mishneh To- 
rah. Great pains and scholarly acumen 
are employed to demonstrate the logi- 
cal ordering of each element in the book, 
taking into consideration, of course, 
both the introductory nature of Sepher 
Hamada’ and previous attempts at codi- 
fication. Professor Rawidowicz has pub- 
lished many articles on Maimonides in 
many periodicals; he also has left much 
material in manuscript. Let us hope that 
one of his many devoted students will 
try to piece all the articles and manu- 
scripts together to form a_ coherent 
whole. 

The Weinryb article on occupational 
preferences of the second generation in 
Eretz Israel is a rare sociological study, 
heavily documented by statistical tables, 
and yielding some interesting conclu- 
sions. Many of the groundless generali- 
zations on the Sabra are completely dis- 
proved in the light of these tables. We 
find, for instance, that the second gen- 
eration exhibits a good degree of occu- 
pational stability: there is little shifting 
from job to job, little moving from 
place to place, and little “flight to the 
city” among this generation. Students of 
the sociological trends in the new State 
would do well to look into it. Both the 
Heinemann article on “Unity in Moses 
Mendelssohn’s Philosophy of Religion” 
and Gelber’s historical study of “Jewish 
Participation in the 1830-31 Polish Re- 
volt” would merit publication in any 
scholarly journal. These four serious 
studies are rounded out by a brief arti- 
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cle on “Contemporary Sabbatians” by I. 
Ben-Zvi. A scholarly article by the Pres- 
ident of the State of Israel is a signifi- 
cant and gracious gesture, brief though 
it be. 

The papers in the third section are 
more varied and less even in quality. 
This section, in turn, is also divided 
into three parts: A. From Mendele and 
Peretz to the “Sabras”; B. Studies in He- 
brew criticism; C. Hebrew and Yiddish 
Literature in America. The essays run 
a wide range from the old to the new, 
from appreciation to scholarship. Of par- 
ticular interest are the articles on the 
criticism of Uri Kovner and J. L. Gor- 
don, two of the major Hebrew literary 
critics of the past century. A thorough 
scholarly treatment of a topic in Mod- 
ern Hebrew Literature is unfortunately 
infrequent though quite welcome. These 
articles could comprise two chapters in 
a systematic study of Hebrew criticism 
which is long overdue. 

The fourth section is a miscellany of 
topics of current interest in the Jewish 
world: the debasement of words-in every- 
day speech in the State of Israel; mis- 
leading leaders of the Polish ghettoes; 
Jewish education in America, etc. There 
is something of interest here for every 
reader. 

This brief survey will serve to indi- 
cate the content and scope of both the 
volume under consideration and the en- 
tire series. Actually, Volume seven is as 
long as three or four issues of a critical 
or scholarly quarterly put together. One 
can well appreciate the effort invested 
in the preparation of such a work. Per- 
haps one of its cardinal virtues—as well 
as one of its cardinal vices—is the juxta- 
position of the purely scholarly with the 
generally critical type of article. Though 
the middle course between mass culture 
and professional specialization is ex- 
tremely difficult to maintain, the pas- 
sion to enlighten a broad reading pub- 
lic is most admirable. 

A literary or scholarly periodical in 
any language, we should remember, is 
an act of faith: the faith of its contri- 
butors, sponsors, editors, and readers in 
the value of the work being done. The 


periodical, in fact, has become a major 
cultural institution, a manifestation of 
the frenetic attempt of the modern in- 
tellectual to keep abreast of the ever-in- 
creasing tempo of discovery and scholar- 
ship. The Hebrew periodical, however, 
satisfied needs far more comprehensive 
and intrinsic than intellectual curiosity. 
Much has already been written on the 
Hebrew periodical as an avenue of en- 
lightenment. We often overlook the fact 
that Hebrew letters—books, periodicals, 
and grammar itself—became a surrogate 
for a complex pattern of living of which 
Hebrew was formerly the most authentic 
vehicle of expression. In many intellec- 
tual circles, when the traditional pattern 
of Jewish living lost its meaningfulness, 
Hebrew became an end instead of a 
means. It was studied and cultivated 
with a devotion which transcended mere 
sensitivity to either the aesthetic or cul- 
tural aspects of language. Though ini- 
tially independent of modern political 
Zionism, the cult of Hebrew was nur- 
tured and sustained by it. How long a 
secular Hebrew culture could have exist- 
ed in Europe is a moot question: that 
type of Hebraism flourished in a climate 
where both traditional religion and 
pioneering Zionism were still vibrant 
forces. The Nazi regime has made this 
question a matter of academic debate. 

The recent, unfortunate death of the 
editor of Metsudah forces us to reopen 
the question for discusion. The shift in 
geography from the Old World to the 
New, and the shift in time from “pre- 
State’”” to “contemporaneous-with-State”, 
only serve to accentuate the issue. In 
America, traditional religion and pion- 
eering Zionism are hardly the pervasive, 
compelling forces they were in Europe. 
(Hebrew in the State of Israel is, to be 
sure, an entirely different phenomenon.) 
Whether or not a language-centered He- 
brew Culture should continue in the 
Diaspora is truly an irrelevancy. The 
real question is biological: Does the ““He- 
brew movement” exhibit the vitality to 
reproduce itself by transmitting its val- 
ues to a younger generation which will 
man the ramparts? 


In his “Editor's Post-Script’, Profes- 
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sor Rawidowicz finished the last volume 
of Metsudah with the traditional pray- 
erful exclamation “Hadran’’, recited at 
the completion of a tractate of the Tal- 
mud. In what tone, however, can we 
now read this word at the end of Vol- 
ume seven of Metsudah? Metsudah exist- 
ed by virtue of the devotion and energy 
of the man behind it. Will Metsudah 
now suffer the fate of Gilyonot which 
recently terminated with the death of 
Lamdan, its inspiring force? If Gilyonot, 
published in Tel-Aviv could not survive, 
what of the Hebrew periodicals in the 
Diaspora, staffed, for the most part by 
men of Professor Rawidowicz’s genera- 
tion? Indeed, let us venture a more ger- 
mane question: will Volume seven of 
Metsudah be the last “Fortress”? 
ARNOLD J. BAND 

Natick, Mass. 


Year Book I, edited by Robert Weltsch, 
Publications of the Leo Baeck Institute 
of Jews from Germany, East and West 
Library, London 1956, XXXI & 466 pp. 


Jewish history it is risky business 
to speak of “closed chapters.” These 
“closed chapters” have a way of open- 
ing up again or of suddenly turning up 
in new books in virtually their original 
form. Nevertheless, in the case of ‘Ger- 
man Jewry the term would seem to ap- 
ply. Modern German Jewry can be dated 
with exactitude as to its beginning and 
its end. And even if we do not quite 
trust our own sense of history to write 
finis to this chapter, the man who was 
the last great and saintly personifica- 
tion of the German- Jewish community 
and who lent his name to the Leo Baeck 
Institute declares in his foreword to this 
volume that “the end of an epoch” has 
come. 

The Institute has assumed the task 
of gathering and studying all materials 
concerning this epoch while it has not 
yet receded into the dim past and while 
some of its human witnesses are still 
alive. This is a sacred and responsible 
undertaking. The life of a strong and 
creative community which persisted for 
well over a millenium and which en- 


riched immeasurably the history of the 
Jewish people and of western mankind 
cannot be allowed to be forgotten or 
misjudged. Above all, with all the prob- 
lems and failures which developed espe- 
cially during the last 200 years of its 
existence, the agony and cruel death of 
the German-Jewish community, like the 
destruction of European Jewry general- 
ly, produced such a harvest of moral 
strength, spiritual dignity, and heroic 
saintliness, that a pious yet hard-headed 
memorialization becomes encumbent up- 
on the survivors and bystanders. Baeck 
called it an ecclesia pressa, and this 
book presents some preliminary testi- 
mony to its final grandeur. Baeck him- 
self writes a moving eulogy on two of 
its martyred leaders. Ernst Simon sum- 
marizes the history and evaluates the 
results of Jewish adult education under 
the Nazis, and as one reads his profound 
and perceptive analysis, one wants to 
scream out one’s pain at the doomed 
marvel of it all. His article, taken to- 
gether with a report on the Theodor 
Herzl School in Berlin, a broad discus- 
sion of organized Jewish cultural life 
during this period, and a summary of 
the checkered career of Franz Rosen- 
zweig’s Lehrhaus in Frankfurt by 
Nahum Glatzer, paints an inspiring pic- 
ture of the flowering of the Jewish spirit 
in the Indian summer of German Jewry. 

Unfortunately, the volume is not put 
together as consistently and purposefully 
as one might wish. The English is often 
less than literate. There are two in- 
dices and a third is promised, three sep 
arate introductions, and a good deal of 
duplication in subject matter. The most 
bothersome inadequacy is the fact that 
no decision seems to have been made 
as to what type of reader is to be ad- 
dressed, and, therefore, no systematic 
policy seems to have been pursued in 
the type of articles selected. Some pieces 
are written with technical proficiency 
and professional thoroughness, like Sim- 
on’s study, two pieces on the economics 
of German Jewry by Weinryb and Ed- 
uard Rosenbaum, a study of the migra- 
tion of German Jewry after 1933, an 
undocumented but knowledgeable sum- 
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mary of German policy toward the Jews 
during and immediately after the Refor- 
mation by Mrs. Stern-Taeubler, two 
somewhat cumbersome bibliographies, 
and one or two others. Then there is a 
whole group of articles which are more 
in the vein of personal or collective re- 
collections, with all the poignancy and 
haphazardness which characterize this 
type of writing, like Robert Weltsch’s 
general introduction to the phenomenon 
of German Jewry and his article on 
Franz Kafka, Baeck’s eulogy, Max Gruen- 
ewald’s narration of the inception and 
development of the “National Repres- 
entation of Jews in Germany,” a synop- 
sis of the “Supreme Council of Israelites 
in Baden,” Yeshayahu Wolfberg’s sketch 
of popular orthodoxy, and others. Final- 
ly, there are a number of essays which 
are informative enough but either quite 
vaguely delimited and, therefore, more 
in the nature of semi-popularizations, or 
their content has been accessible in pre- 
vious publications at least as good: some 
reflections on history, a description of 
the pre-conditions of German emancipa- 
tion, articles on the German-Jewish thea- 
tre and press, even a skimpy section on 
Jewish theology, and stray studies on 
Berlin personalia, Heine, etc. Obvious- 
ly such diverse and unequal material 
makes for a very uneven collection, par- 
ticularly in view of the ambitious and 
serious program outlined in the Intro- 
ductions for the Leo Baeck Institute. 
One may express the hope that the work 
stimulated and brought together under 
its auspices will shortly find a balanced 
and high level. 

Particularly striking is the cogency of 
the inter-relationship between Jewish 
history, Jewish theology, and Jewish eco- 
nomics revealed in this, after all, rather 
random series of separate studies. It is 
a conclusion not without bearing on the 
present situation of Western Jewry and 
may help to assign its place in the total 
experience of the Jewish people to the 
epoch of German Jewry. 

Let the over-all lesson be stated at the 
outset: Jewish history has usually forced 
Jews to align themselves with social and 
economic interests which were not only 


in retreat, and whose eventual complete 
defeat involved great dangers to the 
viability of their Jewish allies, but which 
were also deserving of rejection from a 
moral and social point of view. 

In her discussion of the place of Jews 
in post-Reformation Germany, Mrs. 
Stern-Taeubler, having indicated why 
they found their fate intertwined with 
the interests of the Emperor and how 
their social advantages were in effect op- 
posed to those of the lower nobility, of 
the urban citizens, and of the peasants, 
arrives at the conclusion that “the Jews 
were now menaced by the revolt of the 
common man.” The type of “court Jew” 
about which she has written elsewhere 
so extensively was no doubt the apotheo- 
sis of this alliance. Weinryb elaborates 
independently on the economic factors 
which were at play in this trend and 
comes to the same conclusion. What 
Schmidt has to say briefiy but instruc- 
tively about the connection between 
Adam Smith's liberalism and the prog- 
ress of Jewish emancipation in the early 
19th century might at first appear to 
contradict the basic theorem, for classic 
liberalism certainly was not retreating 
but rather in the ascendancy through- 
out this period, as was the social class 
for which it spoke. Yet, when one re- 
calls that the theoretical as well as prac- 
tical revolt against laissez-faire capital- 
ism began no later than the middle of 
that century, and that since then the 
middle-class has been and still is con- 
stantly on the defensive, perhaps the 
strategic wisdom of a permanent alliance 
between Western Jewry and this section 
of society no longer seems so well-ad- 
vised. Weltsch gives another instance of 
this consistent social-economic pattern: 
in the later territory of Czechoslovakia 
Jewry identified itself completely with 
the German element and was, therefore, 
resented by the rising nationalism of 
the native population as an active asso- 
ciate of the foreign, hostile overlords. 

This investigation could be extended 
into another dimension, the cultural 
and religious “‘superstructure” of the so- 
cial groups with which Jewry has allied 
itself and the compatibility or incom- 
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patibility of this superstructure with 
the substance of Judaism. One would 
have to ask about the relevance of what 
Stern-Taeubler regards as the pietistic 
fanaticism of the peasants’ revolt, on 
the one hand, and what Schmidt calls 
an “intolerant enlightenment,” on the 
other. But the basic point is clear 
enough. It may help to explain the trad- 
ition of anti-Semitism in modern revolu- 
tionary movements which Teller in 
Scapegoats of Revolution rightly, if 
with vast exaggeration and one-sided- 
ness, delineates. 

The two economists represented in 
this volume agree on some basic propo- 
sitions. Both declare that at least so far 
as the study of the history of German 
Jewry is concerned the desideratum is 
not so much the discovery of new infor- 
mation as rather the posing of good new 
questions, the formulation of helpful 
hypotheses, and the construction of use- 
ful new theories with which to interpret 
the known facts newly. Both further 
agree that these desirable intellectual 
tools, indispensable as they are to the 
economists, will be of a “meta-economic” 
nature. Yet when they gingerly approach 
the task which they themselves have set, 
not only do they no longer agree with 
one another; they do not even quite 
agree with themselves anymore. 

Weinryb rightly demands that the eco- 
nomics of German Jewry be studied un- 
apologetically and objectively and points 
out that the harsh course of history has 
made the fulfillment of his demand 
feasible. Yet his own basic principle of 
explanation deals exclusively in terms 
of the relation between Jewish and non- 
Jewish economic drives: how will each 
attain to the greatest possible amount 
of “living space.” This, too, approaches 
the problem from external, not inherent 
Jewish considerations. Rosenbaum states 
that in his view there was no such thing 
as a “Jewish economy”—only the econ- 
omy of Jews who were engulfed in the 
German economy. (One recalls Gutt- 
man’s denial that there is a Jewish phi- 
losophy rather than only a philosophy 

' Judaism, and the vehement denial 
by respectable opinion in this country 


that there is a “Jewish vote.”) Yet he 
proceeds very convincingly and stimu- 
latingly to propose that a substantive 
understanding of the economics of Ger- 
man Jewry can be obtained only through 
what amounts to a theological interpre- 
tation. To be sure, it is possible to ex- 
plain German-Jewish economics simply 
by showing that they were merely one 
aspect of what happened to all segments 
of the population that were concen- 
trated in the social class and in the 
localities in which the Jews were to be 
found. But must there not also be a 
reason why Jews were to be found 
these classes and localities in the first 
place? Surely their “meta-economic” 
search for cohesion, their aloofness from 
occupations which involved combative- 
ness, their proclivity for mobility, and 
their accentuation of intellectual and 
professional pursuits, etc. have some- 
thing to do with—often unconscious— 
tendencies implanted and nurtured by 
the Jewish ethos. It is foolish to deny, 
therefore, the existence of typically Jew- 
ish economic predilections (and the 
Council for American Judaism, which 
would violently argue against this should 
just have a_ sociologist tabulate their 
own membership from this point of 
view!) , even as it is sheer defensiveness 
to deny the existence of Jewish politics. 
(The other day I saw an advertisement 
in a Canadian newspaper appealing to 
the “Jewish vote” which in the U.S, 
would have brought down on its un- 
lucky signers the wrath of every defense- 
agency; and a serviceman gave me a 
very enlightening sociological impression 
why Jews could be found very numer- 
ously in some and, almost not at all, in 
other branches of the military establish- 
ment.) 

Combining a suggestion of Weinryb’s 
with another suggestion of Rosenbaum's 
we may be on the way toward an intel- 
ligent and helpful approach toward this 
complex of questions. No. 13 among 
Weinryb’s proposals for future studies in 
the economics of German Jewry reads: 
“Function as supporters of capitalism 
and opposing it. Contradictory trends.” 
Add to this Rosenbaum’s observation 
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that “every definition is of course hope- 
lessly incomplete if it does not put the 
religious bond of the Covenant immova- 
bly into the centre... In this way eco- 
nomic history will come into its own 
again, but only if its facts, which as such 
are neutral, can be closely related to the 
code of religious, ethical, and spiritual 
values which we assume to guide Jew- 
ish life.” Zionism, and labor Zionism in 
particular, have aimed at curing the so- 
cial and economic illness of the Jewish 
people that manifested itself, for exam- 
le, in the peculiar historic alliance of 
Western Jewry with certain social and 
economic forces. (In this connection, it 
is revealing to look at the small and, 
over the years, decreasing proportion of 
German Jews who emigrated to pion- 
eering and socialist-tinged Palestine as 
compared with their trek to the U.S. 
and other Western countries—a compari- 
son clearly drawn in Rosenstock’s article 
on “the new Dispersion.” In view of this 
practical development, as well as for the 
reason that the ideal of Jewish social 
normalcy is open to serious doubt, the 
temporary German-Jewish fad of ‘“‘voca- 
tional re-training’” engendered by Na- 
zism can now be seen to have been mis- 
conceived, as Simon and Gaertner state 
in this volume, though both belong to 
the Zionist grouping out of which this 
idea first arose.) 

On the other hand, and in apparent 
contradiction to this peculiar alliance 
which we have stipulated, it is also an 
acknowledged historical fact that there 
is such a thing as a typically Jewish pre- 
disposition toward “liberal” and social- 
ist politics. This predisposition charac- 
terizes the Jewish middle-classes almost 
as much as the Jewish workers’ move- 
ments. There is, of course, a socio-eco- 
nomic basis also to this attitude: minor- 
ity status, anti-Semitism, suppression and 
exploitation experienced by the Jewish 
people. But the subject of these experi- 
ences is and remains constituted by the 
Covenant. Can the impact of the Cove- 
nant overcome the normal political con- 
sequences of economic and social self- 
interest? If we believe that it can, the 


tasks of Jewish religion in overpower- 
ingly middle-class American Jewry would 
seem to be clearly indicated. Baeck and 
Simon put it very well out of their re- 
spective situations in the diaspora and 
in Israel: “Judaism is the decision to 
be the great exception, to be the great 
difference, because God commands it.” 
“Jewish adult education in Israel is phil- 
osophical training for spiritual resist- 
ance, in the conditions ot freedom and 
personal responsibility.” 


Steven S. Schwarzschild 
Lynn, Mass. 


A Guide for Reform Jews, by Frederic 
A. Doppelt and David Polish. Bloch 
Publishing Company, New York ‘17, 
N.Y., 1957, pp. 117. 


A Guide for Reform Jews is a com- 
mendable and sincere effort on the part 
of its authors to reverse the process 
whereby Judaism was defined essentially 
in terms of the common ground it shares 
with Liberal Protestantism. Anxious to 
establish the thesis that Judaism has 
adequate theological and ethical vita- 
mins, only the ideological aspects were 
underscored by the founders of the Re- 
form Movement. They relegated person- 
al religious practices to a secondary rank 
and thus condemned them to obsolence. 
They stressed Jewish belief rather than 
Jewish behavior and thus denuded the 
home and even the synagogue of essen- 
tial historic expressions of hallowed 
living. The authors of this Guide make 
a valiant endeavor to “rebuild the 
broken altar of the Lord’. They place 
the accent on the centrality of the con- 
cept of Mitzvah in Jewish religion. This 
concept is one of the basic Jewish dif- 
ferentials, and they have rendered a 
great service to Judaism in our time by 
highlighting this differential. 

Jews of all forms of religious afhilia- 
tion need to be cured of the tendency 
to refer to the Mitzvot as “customs and 
ceremonies” or as “rites”. The authors 
categorically reject these designations 
even as they reject as the rationale for 
the Mitzvot, their survival value or even 
their aesthetic value. “In the texture of 
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Jewish life and thought, a Mitzvah is a 
spiritual entity in itself which immor- 
talizes primarily an historic relationship 
to God which the Jewish people experi- 
enced in the course of its history, (p. 
34). Mitzvot which concretize those spir- 
itual moments in our history when the 
Jewish people came upon God and came 
to know His spiritual nature and His 
moral will “are mandatory and certain- 
ly not elective’, (p. 46). Ingenious in- 
deed is their differentiation between 
Mitzvah and Halacha. The latter is the 
detailed manner for the performance of 
a Mitzvah in any generation. The viable 
directions for the performance of a Mit- 
zvah are subject to determination 
by the Rabbinical authorities in each 
generation. In the case of Reltorm Jews, 
the authority is vested in the Central 
Conference of American Rabbis though 
its decisions are mandatory only to the 
extent to which they win general accept- 
ance and popular observance (44). It 
is rather disturbing to leave the fate of 
a spiritual way of life to a statistical 
majority among a rather indifferent reli- 
gious constituency (This indifference 
also pervades the Conservative and Or- 
thodox constituency). What the authors 
must mean is that a Mitzvah cannot be 
imposed by a hierarchy but necessitates 
an effort to obtain through persuasion 
the zestful assent of the religiously sen- 
sitive elements in the community. 

This reviewer, not being a Reform Jew, 
hesitates to enter into a detailed criti- 
cism of this guide. As a guide solely for 
Reform Jews, it is a vast improvement 
on the antinomianism of classical Re- 
form and those who follow it will ex- 
perience a deepening of their religious 
awareness. They will introduce into their 
lives the dimension of holiness even as 
they will become more conscious of be- 
longing to a people united with God in 
an indissoluble covenant. The reviewer 
must confess that he has a bias against 
the introduction of artificial berachot 
which add to our plenitude of Mitzvot. 
Such phrases as “Al Kiddush Ha-hayim 
al yedei nisuin” or “legadel bonim lato- 
rah” or “lekabel et ha-Torah” wedded 


to the time-honored rubric “asher kid- 


shonu bemitzvotav’” remind us of the 
rabbinic caution “Kol hamosif gorea” 
They lack the ring of authenticity and 
a “sheheyonu”’ prayer for these occasions 
would have been sufhcient. 

There are two basic criticisms which 
the reviewer respectfully submits. There 
is a pronounced tendency to accentuate 
positive forms of observance and to 
avoid prohibitions which would fall into 
the category of “mitzvot lo taase”. We 
are “agav urcho”, told that observance 
of the Shabbat involves more than ab- 
staining from work (97). One not fam- 
iliar with the virtual disregard for per- 
sonal Sabbath observance among most 
Jews—Reform, Orthodox and Conserva- 
tive, would deduce from this casual sen- 
tence that most Jews already observe the 
Shabbat by abstaining from work. The 
truth is that few of the masses who live 
under the five day week economy re- 
frain from secular pursuits on that day. 
The authors do say that attendance at 
social functions on Friday evenings by 
individuals or groups who absent them- 
selves from services is a desecration of 
the Shabbat and harmful to Judaism. 
They make other helptul suggestions (p. 
98). It would have been more realistic 
and less evasive to deal specifically with 
such questions as: Is it within the Shab- 
bat spirit to wash the car, mow the lawn, 
repair a flat tire or mend broken furni- 
ture on the Shabbat? Is it a desecration 
of the Shabbat to cook a meal, to shop 
for Sunday's needs or to go to the beaut- 
ician on the Shabbat? The authors might 
not have given the answers I would give, 
but even Reform Jews need guidance in 
such matters. What is holy is subject to 
desecration. What is not subject to dese- 
cration is not holy. We need some defi- 
nition of “Hillul Shabbat” even in a 
Guide for Reform Jews. The fact is that 
psychologically an individual's constant 
and consistent abstention from a form 
of Sabbath desecration creates in him a 
continuum of Sabbath awareness much 
deeper than that induced by lighting 
candles or reciting the Kiddush. i am 
not pleading for the elimination of the 
positive but one must also accentuate 
the negative. It is a fact that among the 
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613 traditional Mitzvot, 365 are negative 
against 248 of the positive. 

The authors rightly assert that the col- 
lective sense of Kedusha induced by 
Mitzvot constitutes “the unchanging 
structure of Judaism. They are “Israel, 
The Holy One Blessed be He and To- 
rah.” This powerful sense of Kelal 
Yisroel inspires them to validate Is- 
rael Independence Day by establishing 
its observance as a Mitzvah and by creat- 
ing a special benediction for Medinat 
Yisrael (p. 109). I shall leave it to the 
authors to resolve the contradiction be- 
tween this innovation and the omission 
of all references to Erez Yisroel even in 
the latest edition of the Union Prayer- 
book. 

There is a certain danger of a sectar- 
ianism bordering on separatism implied 
in the phrase A Guide for Reform 
Jews. Only a minority of Jews are Re- 
form affiliates. We must learn to apply 
the American principle of religious plur- 
alism to intrafaith relations even as we 
always plead for it in interfaith rela- 
tions. It is a Mitzvah to love and respect 
all Jews regardless of their denomina- 
tional color or creed. 

If we are to avoid excessive sectarian- 
ism and to reckon with the fact of reli- 
gious pluralism among Jews, there must 
be included in such a guide, a section 
which might be designated “Kelal Yis- 
rael” or “Ahavat Yisrael’. It would in 
the main aim to teach us not to per- 
mit religious differences to deteriorate 
into sharp separatism. 

Jews of all groups do need to asso- 
ciate together, do intermarry freely with 
one another and must therefore learn 
to respect each other's religious scruples 
and convictions. Being something of a 
liberal myself, I dare say that the bur- 
den of such reverential considerations 
devolves on Reform and Conservative 
Jews whose conception of Judaism is 
not monolithic. 

The authors of the Guide evince their 
sense of Kelal Yisrael in asserting that 
at functions under the auspices of the 
Synagogue and their afhiliates where the 
feelings and good will of many others 


are involved, no foods forbidden by the 
Torah should be served (p. 92). This 
conditions the statement that Reform 
Judaism does not adhere to the tradi- 
tional dietary laws though many Reform 
Jews still abstain from eating the meat 
of the pig (p. 90). In the light of this, 
how do the authors explain their strong 
objections to the Conservative Ketuba 
which aims to protect the religious scru- 
ples of a Jewish couple united in mar- 
riage where one party may not be of 
the Reform persuasion and may require 
such a Ketuba? Does the translation of 
Beth Din into the suspicion breeding 
phrase “ecclesiastical court” explain 
away the lack of concern for the sincere 
religious convictions of others? (pp. 72, 
113). 

This Guide is a good beginning. It 
establishes the foundations for a super- 
structure of a religious way of life which 
will intensify in Reform Jews the con- 
viction that they belong to a “Kingdom 
of priests and a holy nation.” 


Max ARzT 
Jewish Theological Seminary, 
New York, N. Y. 


The Bridge 1956/1957, Edited by John 
M. Oesterreicher, Pantheon Books, New 
York, N.Y., 1956, 337 pp. 


I shall not review another volume of 
The Bridge. My review of the first vol- 
ume, which appeared elsewhere, raised 
certain dilemmas which a reading of the 
current volume confirms and _ strength- 
ens. It is apparent, therefore, that my 
dilemmas were not accidents of judg- 
ment, but result from the essential char- 
acter of The Bridge. It is therefore fruit- 
less to repeat again and again what re- 
mains true once and for all. The 
“Bridge”, which editor John M. Oester- 
reicher would build between Judaism 
and Christianity, is fixed and unalter- 
able. 

Israel is bade listen and not respond, 
be attentive, hear, and remain silent. 
Father Oesterreicher makes it clear in 
his foreword to the present volume that 
he, for one does not believe that it is 
necessary for the object of address to re- 
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spond, as long as it is addressed as a 
“Thou”. Presumably, Buber has become 
for Father Oesterreicher a coiner of met- 
aphors—for Buber makes quite clear (and 
I could cite innumerable passages) that 
the Thou is spoken only where there is 
an acknowledgment of real presence and 
responsiveness, where there is awareness 
that the Thou must respond if there is 
to be a real relation. If Israel is not ad- 
dressed in such fashion as to evoke an- 
swer; if the life of address does not com- 
mand life, then Israel is not addressed 
with directness, power, or truth. 

Since Catholic canon law inhibits the 
directness with which alone interfaith 
theological discourse can take place, it 
seems foolish to continue to operate as 
though The Bridge should be answered. 
If Father Oesterreicher is convinced that 
the Thou is spoken he is entitled to his 
self-deception, but we should not be a 
party to it. 

It is futile, I believe, to consider ser- 
iously and repeatedly a work which is 
based upon a fundamental and incor- 
rigible misapprehension of its subject- 
matter. The misapprehension of Israel, 
for Israel and the faith of Israel, the 
subject-matter of The Bridge, is funda- 
mental and incorrigible because it is 
founded upon a Christian theological 
appraisal of Judaism. This is as it should 
be. I do not object to clarity of perspec- 
tive, to an articulate and structured 
frame of reference—it is indubitably bet- 
ter to be clear, than to be vague, in 
theology. There is a difference however 
between theological principle and apol- 
ogetics. The Bridge has never been clear 
on this point. Its corresponding French 
organ, Cahiers Sioniens, or the Swiss 
Protestant organ, Judaica, differ from it 
radically in a number of respects: where 
the former is apodictic, the latter are ex- 
ploratory; where the former combines 
serious study with the worst kind of rel- 
igious journalism, the latter are unfail- 
ingly scholarly; where the former is apol- 
ogetic, the latter are irenic. The Bridge 
speaks Thou, but makes clear that only 
in the reunion of Judaism and Catho- 
licism can the Thou be spoken. Cahiers 
Sioniens and Judaica believe no differ- 


ently, but begin with the assumption 
that Christianity must first rediscover Is- 
rael, before it can convert her. The at- 
titude of the former makes for persis- 
tent defensiveness and consequent arro- 
gance; the latter are authentically hum- 
ble. The Bridge belabors its affection, 
love, charity for Israel; magnifies and 
extols her virtues; urges her with par- 
ental superiority to be virtuous and true 
and abandon her perfidy. The European 
journals print no such sentimental mush 
and are content with the hard facts of 
theological life. 

in an effort to locate and define the 
characteristics of the fundamental mis- 
apprehension of Israel which makes dis- 
course such as that of The Bridge mean- 
ingless and presumptuous, I reexamined 
both volumes of The Bridge. Two char- 
acteristics emerged: one, Biblical studies 
were generally superior, more judicious, 
and well-founded than studies of post- 
Biblical or historical Judaism; two, the 
quality of Catholic theological discus- 
sion of normative Judaism is indifferent, 
uninspired, and not particularly well- 
informed. These observations should 
come as no surprise. The revival of 
Catholic interest in the Bible has pro- 
duced a number of impressive and 
thoughtful Biblical theologians: Bonsir- 
ven, Lagrange, Tresmontant, Duesberg, 
Journet, to mention but a few. It is only 
natural that Catholic studies of the He- 
brew Bible should make common cause 
with Jewish concerns: as long as the ana- 
gogic hermeneutics of the Rabbinic Age 
and the Patristics do not obtrude, both 
Catholic and Jew will share the convic- 
tion that the Hebrew Bible contains the 
record of a manifest, self-disclosing, and 
concerned God. 

The Bible is however the terminus a 
quo of both Judaism and Catholicism. 
Out of the Bible comes the tradition; 
out of the Gospels comes the Church. 
Neither Jews nor Catholics remain self- 
sufficiently preoccupied with the Bible. 
The problematic difference is that where 
Jews consider the Church an erroneous, 
but well- intentioned, mistake to be cor- 
rected by God at the end of history; the 
Church considers itself the legatee of Is- 
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rael, its historical judge and chastiser, 
and now, under the conditions of a sec- 
ularism that makes for theological for- 
bearance, its loving instructor. Where 
Judaism acknowledges the fact of Chris- 
tianity as a real fact (however little it 
knows about it), Christianity does not 
really consider Judaism to have survived. 
As such the survival of Israel is made 
a sign and witness, a testimony to his- 
toric guilt, a mystery. Israel is a theo- 
logical device, a ficelle of Christian his- 
tory—but she is not alive and indepen- 
dent. 

The Bridge obviously suffers from the 
fact that Catholicism has never thought 
through a clear position regarding the 
survival and restoration of post-Biblical 
Judaism. The articles in the current vol- 
ume dealing with Rabbinic and histori- 
cal Judaism testify to this: they are ei- 
ther routine statements of Jewish litur- 
gical life glossed with apostolic emphases 
or unbearably sloppy readings of the sub- 
tle and ambivalent philo-Christianity of 
sculptor Jacob Epstein. Miss Bede re- 
veals nothing to the Jew that the liturgy 
does not already make self-evident and 
the Siissman’s, having no aesthetics and 
little more than theological enthusiasm, 
find it sufficient to claim that their own 
convictions are those which Epstein has 
made bronze and stone. What is the in- 
struction? Whom does this instruct? For 
Jews or Catholics? None of these ques- 
tions can be answered, because the 
Church has presently no frame of ref- 
erence in terms of which to articulate 
the answer. As long as such clarity of 
perspective is lacking the efforts of The 
Bridge will be indifferently successful— 
an occasional article (such as that of 
Quentin Lauer’s on the Bible or J. Ed- 
gar Brun’s review of Klausner’s The 
Messianic Idea in Israel) will be rich 
and meaningful because Catholic theol- 
ogy is clear on both issues—but, on the 
whole, The Bridge will remain a boring 
and repetitious affair. 

In sum, I think it would be advisable 
if Jews forgot about The Bridge. It may 
help Catholics to think more intelligent- 
ly, in Catholic terms, about what little 
of Judaism Catholics know or care to 


understand. This is a laudable purpose 
and one which would justify the con- 
tinued appearance of The Bridge. But 
The Bridge cannot address Judaism un- 
less it takes seriously that Judaism is, 
on its own terms, alive. I do not think 
that Judaism would be averse to discuss- 
ing these terms—it did so under consid- 
erably more discouraging conditions at 
Barcelona and Tortosa and it would be 
willing to do so again. 

The Bridge, as it is and promises to 
remain, is open Only for one-way traffic. 
It is destined, by its own unwillingness 
to encourage authentic discourse, to be- 
come progressively more boring and un- 
original—beating the same breast, thump- 
ing the same drum, singing the same 
love chant. Alas, the Jews are asked 
(and Father Oesterreicher justifies such 
a request) to sit in the audience, watch 
the show, and keep silent. There are 
two choices for a captive audience: ap- 
plaud or sit on your hands. 

ARTHUR A. COHEN 
New York, N.Y. 


The Book of Wisdom: An English Tran- 
slation with Introduction and Commen- 
tary, by Joseph Reider, Dropsie College 
Fdition, Jewish Apocryphal Literature, 
Published for Dropsie College by Har- 
per and Brothers, New York, N.Y., 1957, 
pp. xi, 233. 


Because of its profoundly religious 
tone and its parallels and foreshadow- 
ings of aspects of New Testament 
thought and expression, the Wisdom of 
Solomon has been the most highly es- 
teemed book of the Apocrypha among 
Christians, and especially in the Roman 
Catholic Church, where it is deutero-can- 
onical. The book has, therefore, been the 
object of detailed and continuous study; 
as late as 1950 there appeared new Cath- 
olic translations and commentaries of 
high merit in German (by J. Fischer) 
and French (by E. Osty), apparently 
too late to be considered in the present 
edition. 

But Wisdom is a Jewish book, and a 
Jewish edition of it was badly wanted. 
Graetz and his followers for whom Juda- 
ism was a consistent monolith, as’ sharp- 
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ly defined on the peripheries as at its 
center, dismissed the Christian foreshad- 
owings as later interpolations. In our 
time, the Dead Sea Scrolls have con- 
firmed suspicions long held of the nature 
of some of the immediate Jewish ante- 
cedents of Christianity, and this book, 
properly interpreted, supplies evidence 
as cogent as anything in the Scrolls. If 
only for the light it throws on the atti- 
tude of Greek- -speaking Jews towards 
their religion and the outer world, Wis- 
dom is a document of prime importance. 
When Jews first began to write in Greek 
their motive, like that of other non-Hel- 
lenic peoples suddenly reduced in status 
by the sweep of Hellenism, was mainly 
to assert the dignity and antiquity of 
their own traditions in order to bolster 
their self-esteem in relation to the new 
culture, which they themselves admired 
and wished to share. It was the values 
of the new culture which furnished the 
gauge. The claims that were made and 
the literary form in which they were 
couched were such as might convey a 
favorable impression to readers (presum- 
ably Jews; it is hard to imagine that 
such writings would reach others) edu- 
cated in Greek. Such second century 
B.C.E. writers as Demetrius, Eupolemus, 
Artapanus, and Aristeas were ready to 
take liberties with tradition where an 
unfavorable reaction might be antici- 
pated. But in another century the apol- 
ogetic and defensive tone which oscil- 
lated between humility and truculence 
disappeared; in Wisdom and IV Macca- 
bees (which is much like it but address- 
ed to a more highly educated audi- 
ence) there is much greater self-assur- 
ance, and loyalty to tradition is un- 
questioned. The important thing to note 
is that the use of Greek in no sense im- 
plied latitudinarianism in belief. Wis- 
dom and IV Maccabees are unexception- 
ably orthodox, and yet their authors are 
accomplished literary artists and clearly 
expect an audience which will be acces- 
sible to traditional doctrine and yet de- 
mand literary sophistication. It was only 
after the events of the first century C.E. 
that the use of Greek books became rel- 
igiously suspect. 


In a real sense, therefore, Wisdom 
marks the high point of an important 
phase of Judaism, and Professor Reider’s 
edition now makes it available to stu- 
dents. By the standards it sets itself, it is 
an expert piece of work, providing a 
clean text, a dignified translation, a full 
commentary, a useful introduction; but 
the standards are those of a generation 
ago, and one might desiderate a differ- 
ent approach. Professor Reider is much 
too modest, and as a result his commen- 
tary often reads like a meticulous semi- 
nar report where every opinion of all 
who have dealt with a passage is con- 
scientiously reported, and an opinion 
sometimes accepted almost on the basis 
of a majority vote. From a mature scho- 
lar who enjoys the confidence of his 
peers this is worse than useless, for it 
obscures the larger view. In other re- 
spects, too, the old-fashioned approach is 
regrettable. On 14.24, for example, we 
read: “This looks like a description of 
the immorality in decadent Greece and 
Rome, where neither the sacredness of 
the individual life nor the sanctity of 
the marriage tie was observed, and 
where murder and adultery were quite 
common.” That is not scholarship, nor 
even good homiletics; nor is the note 
preceding: ‘““The Jews had an instinctive 
hatred of these pagan mysteries.” Many 
in Jerusalem, itself, succeeded in master- 
ing this instinct. 

But the major disappointment inci- 
dent to the traditionalist approach is in 
the author’s abdication in the matter of 
placing the book in its historical con- 
text. In his section on “Date of Com- 
position”, (p. 12 ff), he rehearses his 
predecessors’ suggestions and then says: 
“What is one to draw from these con- 
tradictory dates?” Settling contradictions 
between strong-minded antagonists is a 
way to keep the peace, not to attain 
truth. It is similarly the expedient of a 
peace- loving man to accept an explana- 
tion of the incongruities between the 
former and latter portions of the book 
on the ground that the former was com- 
posed in the author's old age and the 
latter in his youth. 


Briefly, the problem of authorship 
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and dating, which go together, is this. 
Though there are striking differences in 
content and manner between the two 
halves of the book, considerations of lin- 
guistic usage make it virtually certain 
that both are the work of a single hand. 
The ingenious and plausible solution 
offered by Friedrich Focke in 1912 was 
rejected by later critics, one suspects on 
religious grounds, and is dismissed by 
Reider. Rocke’s suggestion was that the 
first part is a translation of a Hebrew 
original written in Palestine and reflect- 
ing the Pharisaic resistance to Alexan- 
der Jannaeus, and the second an origi- 
nal composition added on by the tran- 
slator. Speiser and Purinton have rein- 
forced the arguments for translation, and 
the retreat at Qumran now indicates the 
kind of pietist group from which the 
first part may well have emanated. This 
would explain the spiritual tone and the 
warmth of the invective and give point 
to the attack on the Epicureanism of 
wordly rulers for which Ecclesiastes had 
made Solomon himself sponsor. For 
dating the whole composition the best 
evidence is the denunciation of idolatry 
and especially Egyptian theriolatry in 
13-15. This can only have been written 
when the status of the Alexandria Jew- 
ish community was destroyed by the ad- 
vent of the Romans after the Battle of 
Actium. III Maccabees, which was writ- 
ten under the same pressure, exhibits 
the same abhorrence of heathenism and 
the same impatience with Jews who had 
compromised with it. The relationship 
between Wisdom’s hypostatization of 
Sophia and Philo’s doctrine of the logos 
is not so important a factor for dating 
as critics have made it. Philo appears to 
have stood outside the main stream of 
Jewish tradition even in Alexandria, and 
a writer whose object was to resist in- 
novation might purposely ignore him. 

Books are not written in a vacuum, 
and the reader to whom the Dropsie Ser- 
ies appears to address itself should be 
enabled to make his reading as mean- 
ingful as possible. Professor Reider’s 
book, it must be repeated, is thoroughly 
competent in its kind, as a sort of vario- 
rum edition in usum editorum. The 
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strictures offered apply not to what is 
before us but to a different book, bet- 
ter calculated to serve the curious, lite- 
rate, but non-specialist reader. 

One note on mechanics: Greek phi 
should not be transliterated as f; filan- 
thropos, sofia, and the like are as dis- 
turbing as Filadelfia or telefon. 

Moses HApDAS 
Columbia University 
New York, N.Y. 


The Synagogue. The Excavations at 
Dura-Europos conducted by Yale Uni- 
versity and the French Academy of In- 
scriptions and Letters. Final Report, 
Carl Kraeling, Yale University Press, 
New Haven, 1956. pp. XVIII, 402. With 
plates, plans and figures in the text. 


When in 1936 the Dura Expedition 
published its first report on the Syna- 
gogue, Rostovtzeff, head of the project, 
prophetically declared: “Full publica- 
tion of the Synagogue will require a 
long period of time and a separate vol- 
ume.” The much awaited volume is now 
in our hands. 

A “final” excavation report usually is 
supposed to correct errors and bring out 
materials the publication of which was 
delayed for some reason. However, the 
late Prof. Rostovtzeff and Prof. Kraeling 
had conceived their task more broadly. 
Permission was never refused to scholars 
not connected with the excavations to 
use the materials and many an art stu- 
dent gratefully remembers the detailed 
letters Prof. Kraeling would send from 
his trips to the Middle East (as direc- 
tor of the Oriental Institute in Chicago) 
in answer to urgent queries. The final 
report, then, incorporates not only the 
results of the spadework of the excava- 
tion team, Clark Hopkins, Du Mesnil 
du Buisson (of the French Archeologi- 
cal Missions in Syria) and H. F. Pear- 
son. It encompasses the vast literature 
on the Synagogue produced by scholars 
at large. Above anything else it is a pres- 
entation of Kraeling’s own interpreta- 
tion expanded as compared with his 
Preliminary Report. As such it will re- 
vive, no doubt, the discussion which was 
at its height in the late 1940s. 
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The difficulties involved in the inter- 
pretation of the synagogue murals prod- 
uced some time between 245 C.E., the 
date of the construction of the Syna- 
gogue, and 256, that of the destruction 
of the Roman occupied city in the Per- 
sian war, are twofold. They are due first 
to the poor preservation of some of the 
wall panels. There are scenes obliterated 
to such an extent that the interpreter 
has nothing to go on -but legs and 
bits of the hem of the clothing. To be 
sure, the subject matter is Biblical. But 
here a second difficulty emerges: the lack 
of an apparent connection between the 
scenes. Rostovtzeff seriously doubted 
that the murals were conceived accord- 
ing to a plan. Kraeling did perceive 
from the outset some unity in subject 
matter in the Synagogue frescoes, but 
this unity resided, he felt, “in the con- 
sciousness of the worshipper rather than 
in a theological scheme especially devel- 
oped by the artist.” 

Since he wrote this in his Preliminary 
Report, the problem of the “theme” has 
been amply discussed in the Dura Syna- 
gogue literature. There was the theory 
of the three cycles, a historical, a litur- 
gical and a didactic one corresponding 
to the three rows of paintings running 
around the interior Synagogue walls. An- 
other theory substituted the idea of the 
Kingdom, the Priesthood and the Torah 
in allusion to the three symbolic crowns. 
Unfortunately, these formulas proved to 
be arbitrary. It was not made clear why 
“Jacob’s Dream” should convey the idea 
of Kingdom and the “Anointing of 
David” the Torah concept. 

There was, moreover, the Messianic 
theory according to which the selection 
and arrangement of the scenes was plan- 
ned to bring out the idea of Return 
and Restoration of the Twelve Tribes 
under a king of Davidic descent. This 
interpretation, whether followed up 
through the whole decoration or detect- 
ed in a single panel, found a number 
of proponents. 

Kraeling, who from the outset. has 
recognized David in an Orpheus-like 
looking figure, now saw more clearly the 
Synagogue paintings as a “narrative se- 


quence, leading from the promise to its 
fulfilment, in the days of the Messianic 
King.” 

Students of the Dura Synagogue paint- 
ings were intrigued with the “narrative” 
character of some of the scenes. Thus, 
in the “Exodus” panel, Moses appears 
three times marking the progress of the 
story. 

What was the origin of this pro- 
gressive, narrative style? Different theor- 
ies were advanced. The style was found 
in Roman historical reliefs and even in 
Hellenistic bowls decorated with Homer- 
ic scenes. It appears later in book illus- 
tration. This lead to the theory of the 
existence of Hebrew Biblical scrolls with 
pictures. 

Kraeling dismisses the idea of illus- 
trated Hebrew Biblical books. He draws 
attention to a different type of Jewish 
literature which was more likely to 
adopt illustration—the Greek language 
Jewish writings of the 3rd-2nd century 
B.C. produced in Alexandria. A secular 
work by Demetrius on the Kings of Ju- 
dah, by Philo the Elder on Jerusalem, 
or by Ezekiel, the tragic poet, on the 
Exodus could conceivably have been il- 
lustrated with pictures. As to how and 
when the book illustrations were com- 
mitted to the walls of the synagogues, 
Kraeling assumes that this could have 
been effected in the large Jewish centers 
in Syria and Babylonia. The models 
were then taken over by provincial 
places such as Dura-Europos. In stretch- 
ing the roots of the Synagogue paintings 
and thrusting their origins back to a 

more distant past, Kraeling has attenu- 
ated the importance of the picture scroll 
theory which in his opinion does not 
offer a direct source of the Dura paint- 
ings. 

It would be impossible to discuss in 
a review the new interpretations offered 
by Kraeling for the controversial, poorly 
preserved scenes, nor can we dwell on 
all the interesting problems touched 
upon in his Final Report. We only re- 
gret that no index was provided for 
guiding the reader through this magis- 
terial volume. A chapter on the special 
techniques used for the protection and 
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preservation of the paintings would have 
been instructive. The panels are now in- 
stalled in a reconstruction of the Syna- 
gogue in the Museum of Damascus. 

Scholars and laymen will enjoy the 
78 magnificent plates of which 15 are 
in color. The inscriptions have been dic- 
iphered by the late Prof. Charles C. ‘Tor- 
rey (Aramaic), C. Bradford Welles 
(Greek) and Bernhard Geiger (lran- 
ian). The Iranian inscriptions are, in 
contrast to the Aramaic and Greek 
which explain the paintings and com- 
memorate events connected with the Syn- 
agogue, just visitors’ scribblings. They 
throw light on the contacts, cultural 
and possibly political, of the Jewish com- 
munity of this remote Roman outpost 
on the Euphrates with neighboring Per- 
sia. The volume was published “through 
the generosity of the late Louis M. Rab- 
inowitz.” 

RACHEL WISCHNITZER 

Stern College, Yeshiva University 
New York, N.Y. 


Discovery in the Judean Desert. By Geza 
Vermés, Desclee Co., Inc., New York, 
N.Y., 1956. 256 pp., 9 illustrations. 


The book under review consists of two 
parts. In the first part (pp. 1-120) the 
author, Father Vermeés, treats the his- 
tory of the discovery of the famous and 
controversial Dead Sea Scrolls, the con- 
tents of the Scrolls and their alleged 
authors, the Damascus Covenanters and 
the Qumranites. The second part (pp. 
123-237) contains, in the main, an Eng- 
lish translation of the Scrolls. An appen- 
dix consisting of two pages contains an 
English translation of two documents 
from the caves of Murabba’at, one of 
them supposedly being a Bar-Kokhba 
letter. 

The first edition of the French origi- 
nal of this book (G. Vermés, Les Manus- 
crits de Desert de Juda) appeared in 
Paris in the year 1953. The second 
French edition came out in the year 1954 
with some corrections and additions but 
substantially with the same text as the 
first edition. At that time, the full text 
of the three Scrolls purchased by the 


late Prof. L. Sukenik of the Hebrew Uni- 
versity in Jerusalem had not as yet been 
published. His Ozar Hamegillot Hage- 
nuzot came out in the year 1954. Also, 
the volume Qumran I (Discoveries in 
the Judean Desert 1) by D. Barthelemy 
and J. T. Milik containing fragments 
of Scrolls excavated or purchased in the 
years 1949-1953 was published in the 
year 1955. This means that the book 
under review is not up to date since it 
does not contain full translations of all 
known Qumran texts. Of the Scroll 
“Wars of the Sons of Light with the 
Sons of Darkness” as well as the “Scroll 
of Hymns”, the book contains only those 
parts which were published by Sukenik 
in his Megillot Genuzot (I, Jerusalem, 
1948; II, 1950). The book contains also 
a small fragment which was published 
in the Revue Biblique in October 1949. 
In Supplementary Notes, Father Vermés 
includes some fragments from _ texts 
which were published after 1953 but not 
a full translation of all the texts printed 
in the above mentioned two volumes. 
Father Vermés supplies his book with 
an excellent bibliography on the Dead 
Sea Scrolls. But he limited himself only 
to works and studies in English, French 
and German. From the book, one gets 
the impression that the author made use 
of studies written in modern Hebrew 
and one wonders why he did not men- 
tion them in the bibliography (with one 
exception). One misses, too, a detailed 
index. The translation is less free than 
that of Theodore Gaster in his book 
The Dead Sea Scriptures. Father Vermés 
adheres to the text as closely as possi- 
ble. However, since some of the texts are 
obscure in addition to being couched in 
an awkward Hebrew, the author must 
fall back on a strained ingenuity in or- 
der to render the text intelligible. Some 
of his interpretations are dictated by a 
preconceived ideological approach to the 
Scrolls. One example for illustration. 
The author, a Catholic priest, sees in the 
Qumranites, the authors of the Scrolls, 
people who prepared “the way of the 
Lord” or in other words, forerunners of 
Christianity. This is apparent, for exam- 
ple, in the last sentence of the first part 
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of the book: “And we know that their 
(i.e. the Qumranites’) expectation of 
the imminent coming of the Lord, 
whether they knew it or not, was soon 
to be truly fulfilled.” Father Vermeés as- 
cribes the prohibition of divorce to the 
Damascus Covenanters whom he regards 
as the forerunners of the Qumranites. 
This compels him to eliminate from the 
text any allusion to divorce. Therefore, 
he reads in Damascus Document XII, 17, 
(ed. Ch. Rabin, p. 67) lamigrash (in 
regard to the plot of land) instead of 
lamegaresh (with regard to one who di- 
vorces his wife) as rendered by most 
scholars. Father Vermés follows Hab- 
erman in rendering rabbim by “The 
Great Ones.” Theodore Gaster usually 
renders rabbim the general members of 
the community. The difference in the 
rendering of rabbim, a term which oc- 
curs frequently in the Scrolls and which 
is essential for an understanding of the 
structure of the community of Qumran 
illustrates the tenuousness of the theories 
of the provenance and authorship of the 
Scrolls. 

Father Vermés follows the majority of 
scholars who claim the Scrolls to be the 
writings of a Jewish sect before the de- 
struction of the Second Temple, and, 
more specifically, of the sect of the Es- 
senes or of a certain group of the Es- 
senes. This theory is seriously challenged 
by the eminent Talmudic scholar and 
historian of the Second Jewish Com- 
monwealth, Prof. S. Zeitlin. The con- 
troversy is in reality much older than 
usually assumed. It goes back to the con- 
troversy between Solomon Schechter and 
Adolf Buechler over the Damascus Doc- 
ument (Zadokite Fragments) discover- 
ed in the famous Geniza of Cairo in the 
year 1897. 

While we can not enter into the de- 
tails of the controversy, some of the 
main lines of argumentation are rele- 
vant. Our knowledge of the Essenes, to 
whom the Scrolls are ascribed by the 
majority of scholars, is extremely meager. 
The information found in the works of 
Philo, Josephus and Pliny the Elder is 
insufficient to form a clear picture. It 
should be noted that the Essenes go un- 


mentioned in the Talmud. We know 
very little about their religious practices 
nor how the latter deviated from those 
of the Pharisees. They probably had 
little in common with the Sadducees, 
the party of the High Priests and oli- 
garchy of Jerusalem. Hence, the domi- 
nant position which the priests occupy 
in the Damascus Document and in the 
Manual of Discipline is striking. Such 
position does not correspond with the 
historical picture of the Essenes. An- 
other striking charcteristic of the sect 
is its condemnation of King David for 
his violation of the Torahitic prohibi- 
tion forbidding the King to “multiply 
wives for himself.’’ And yet, it is diff- 
cult to assume that the Essenes did not 
believe in a Davidic Messiah. 

It should also be noted that recently 
a French scholar, (Del Medico in By- 
zantinoslavica XIII, 1952-1953,  1ff., 
189ff..) denies the very existence of the 
Fssenes. Without taking an attitude to- 
wards this extreme view, its serious pro- 
mulgation illustrates the obscurity that 
surrounds the origin and character of 
the Essenes. In this connection, attention 
should be called to a new fragment of 
the Manual of Discipline which con- 
tains the addition beaharit hayyamim, 
“for the Future Generation of Israel,” 
(Manual of Discipline, Gaster’s transla- 
tion). It may mean that the entire 
Manual of Discipline and the Damascus 
Document (Zadokite Fragments) are in 
reality only apocalyptic works and do 
not reflect an existing sect. 

Some Talmudic scholars have found 
traces of the Halakhic pecularities of the 
Qumranites in Talmudic literature. 
These exhibit some deviations from the 
Halakhah of the Pharisees. Since there 
is no unanimity among scholars on the 
dating of various Halakhot, Talmudic 
evidence cannot corroborate the exist- 
ence of the Qumran community. The 
only unmistakeable similarities to the 
Scrolls are to be found in Karaite litera- 
ture. These include linguistic usage, 
laws and religious concepts and have 
been the subject of extensive scholarly 
research. The scholars who champion the 
great antiquity of the Scrolls maintain 
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that they fell into the hands of the 
Karaites accidently after their discovery 
in a cave in the neighborhood of 
Qumran by a shepherd at the end of 
the eighth century. Most scholars are in- 
clined to identify this cave with the 
Qumran caves. According to Prof. Paul 
Kahle, the Scrolls unearthed at the 
time fell into the hands of Karaites and 
this explains the influence of the Za- 
dokite writings on early Karaism. The 
theory of Kahle has been accepted by 
Professor Saul Lieberman and is repeat- 
ed by all who accept the antiquity of the 
Scrolls. However, despite our sincere re- 
verence for these men in the world of 
scholarship, we cannot accept this theo- 
ry. It seems to us to be too artificial. It 
is impossible to ascribe the deep and 
normative influence of the Zadokite 
writings on Karaism to sheer accident, 
an accident whose details are obscure 
and whose connection with Karaism 1s 
based on sheer guesswork. It has still to 
be proven that in the year 790 Karaites 


were already in Jerusalem and that these 
writings came into their hands. 

The thesis that the Scrolls are of 
Karaite provenance (Professor Zeitlin) 
can solve a greater number of difficulties 
than the Essene thesis, but only on the 
assumption that the Scrolls were deposit- 
ed in the caves in our times, as Zeitlin 
suggests. Yet, the Qumran monastery 
and cemeteries around it are not of Ka- 
raite vintage. Nor was there, to the best 
of our knowledge, a Karaite settlement 
at or near Qumran. Moreover, it is dif- 
ficult to assume that the thousands of 
fragments of manuscripts which were 
found in the various caves in the last 
decade were all put there recently by 
Bedouins for fraudulent purposes. 

Only one conclusion can be drawn 
from the foregoing. Thus far, no theory 
satisfactorily meets all the difficulties 
involved; nor are they resolved in this 
book by Father Vermés. 

JupAH ROSENTHAL 
College of Jewish Studies 
Chicago, Illinois 
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IN MEMORIAM 


SIMON RAWIDOWICZ 


In the sudden passing of Professor Simon Rawidowicz, death has robbed 


the world of Jewish thought and scholarship of a richly productive, original 


personality. To his scholarly work, beginning with his definitive edition of 


Krochmal’s More Nebuche HaZman down to his subtle analysis of Maimonides’ 
Sefer HaMadda’, he brought a penetrating acumen. To the actual questions 
of contemporary Jewish life, he brought an astringent independence of mind, 
that did not quail at vigorously espousing heterodox opinions. His passionate 
love for the Hebrew languages—his Hebrew style was reminiscent of Nahum Soko- 
low’s in its supple lavishness—was matched only by his prodigious achievements 
in keeping Hebrew writing alive in the Diaspora. (These are described else- 
where in this issue.) For all his ardent advocacy of Hebrew, at the center of 
his thought there remained an abiding concern for the integral character of 
every positive manifestation of Jewish culture. We, his colleagues of the Editor- 


ial Board of Judaism, join in mourning his untimely death. Yehee Zichro Baruch. 


T. F. 
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